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BIOLOGIST- SCIENTISTS DIFFER 
ON HOW WELL FISH CAN SEE 
@ ONE THEORY IS THAT FISH 
HAVE GOOD CLOSEUP VISION 
BUT SEE POORLY AT A DISTANCE 
@ SIDE VISION-FISH GEES 
TWO SEPARATE 
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LD? SO SSE 
A STUDY BY 
BIOLOGIST —- SCIENTISTS 
INDICATED THAT BASS SEE 
COLORS ABOUT LIKE MAN 
WOULD WHILE LOOKING 
THROUGH A PAIR OF 
YELLOWISH TINTED GLASSES 
@ ALL FISH CAN NOT 
BE JUDGED TO HAVE 
THE SAME COLOR VISION 
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' ; AS BASS @ SOME MAY 
NOTE TO FISHERMEN : SEE NO COLOR AT ALL 


BUT ONLY DEGREES OF 
BRIGHTNESS FROM LIGHT 
TO DARK 


STUDIES REVEALED THAT BASS 
WERE STRONGLY ATTRACTED 
TO RED (ALL SHADES FROM DARK 
TO PINK) WITH YELLOW SECOND 
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RETRACTOR LENTIS FOCUSES THE ( 
GLOBULAR LENS OF THE FISH EVE 

@ PULLS TOWARD THE RETINA FOR _ 
DISTANT VISION @ MOVES AWAY FROM A 
RETINA FOR NEAR VISION @ JUST LIKE 

FOCUSING A CAMERA LENS ON FILM 2 
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HE Boarp oF Directors of the 


National Wildlife Federation 
has announced that famous motion 
picture producer Walt Disney of 
Burbank, Calif., has accepted an 
honorary presidency of the Fed- 
eration, the world’s largest con- 
servation organization. 

Known and respected as a wild- 
life conservationist on the basis of 
his outstanding series of True-Life 
Adventure films including ‘The 
Living Desert,” “The Vanishing 
Prairie,” “The African Lion,” and 
“White Wilderness,” Walt Disney 
has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the National Wildlife 
Federation’s conservation educa- 
tion programs since 1956. 

He has served as_ honorary 
chairman of Federation’s National 
Wildlife Week observance spot- 
lighting such natural resource 
conservation issues as water pol- 
lution, wilderness preservation, 
saving endangered wildlife, wet- 
lands drainage, multiple use of 
public lands, and the mis-use of 
‘chemical pesticides, which was 
this year’s Wildlife Week subject. 

The creator of Mickey Mouse 
and founder of Disneyland was 
born in Chicago December 5, 
1901, and began work in Holly- 
wood on animated cartoon films 
in 1923. His first Mickey Mouse 
picture was released in 1928, and 
his “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” one of the great feats of 
motion picture history, was pro- 
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Active conservationists recognized 


for their long service towards 


the preservation of natural resources 


duced in 1938. Now nearly a score 
of his features are listed among 
the all-time top box office entries. 
The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion’s new honorary president is 
no stranger to honors, having 
been the recipient of 29 motion 
picture Academy Awards, four 
TV Emmys, scores of citations 
from other nations, about 700 
other awards, and honorary de- 
grees from Harvard, Yale and 
Southern California University. 


Study of Research Submarine 


Jules Verne surely’ didn’t 
know what he was starting when 
he wrote about hunting undersea 
creatures from a submarine. The 
Department of the Interior now 
proposes a study that could lead 
to the construction of a nuclear- 
powered research submarine, or 
mesoscaphe, to explore the deep 
frontier of the ocean. 

Such a mesoscaphe, which lit- 
erally means “middle boat,” could 
carry out studies on marine fish- 
ing and mineral resources, dis- 
posal of atomic wastes, national 
defense, and weather predictions. 
Biological, physical, and chemical 
oceanography are prime investi- 
gational areas for a_ research 
mesoscaphe, he said. 

According to Marling J. An- 
keny, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, the submarine’s mineral 
missions would include investiga- 
tions of marine mineral resources 
such as coal, petroleum, and 


metals. It would probe the bottom 
of the sea by obtaining cores 
drilled from the ocean floor. It 
would be able to hover over a 
spot and remain stable while do- 
ing the deep drilling, and could 
greatly reduce mineral explora- 
tion costs by eliminating the need 
for permanent drilling rigs at 
depths now beyond the reach of 
commercial equipment. 

Director Donald L. McKernan 
of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries noted that a mesoscaphe 
could obtain records of tempera- 
ture, salinity, dissolved oxygen 
nutrients, light, and the vagaries 
of ocean currents by operating to 
depths of 1,000 feet. Techniques 
presently available for under- 
water observations are largely 
limited to SCUBA diving, under- 
water photography and television, 
underwater viewing ports in sur- 
face craft and bathyscaphes which 
are usually capable of only verti- 
cal movement. 

On the other hand, a meso- 
scaphe with its lateral movement, 
could scoop up various types of 
plankton, follow sonar-tagged fish 
with instruments and, by using 
lights, study many of the strange 
undersea creatures now known 
only from museum _ specimens. 
Viewing ports would allow direct 
observations of bottom fish and 
shrimp on the Continental Shelf 
and on the fishing “banks.” 

The undersea craft could carry 
out several missions dealing with 


THE COVER 


The exotic Anhinga —commonly called Water Turkey, or Snake 
Bird — appears to be in perpetual pose when drying its wings after a 


watery dive for food. See page 13. 


From a Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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An atomic sub for research. Congress has 

been asked to approve studies of a re- 

search “mesoscaphe” for undersea mineral 

explorations, biological studies, charting 

of ocean currents, and the influence of the 
oceans on weather. 


the reactions of fish to fishing 
gear. The effects of fishing vessel 
noise on the fish could be deter- 
mined and the reactions of these 
fish to fishing nets and other gear 
could be studied. 

The all-weather capability of a 
submerged craft would permit its 
use at all latitudes during stormy 
seasons. 

The mesoscaphe, as visualized 
by Interior scientists, would re- 
quire a submerged speed of 20 
knots in order to track and study 
large fish, such as sharks and 
tuna. The vessel would have to be 
capable of staying submerged as 
long as six weeks to allow unin- 
terrupted studies of biological 
and oceanographic changes. The 
length of the research submarine 
would have to be less than 200 
feet for maneuverability. Nuclear 
power may be necessary to meet 
these requirements. 

This mesoscaphe is part of the 
National Oceanographic program 
being planned and coordinated by 
the Inter-agency Committee on 
Oceanography of the Federal 
Council for Science and Technol- 
ogy. 

The Department of the Interior 
has asked Congress for funds to 
carry out a feasibility study on 
the mesoscaphe. Hull and power 
plant design, construction fea- 
tures, type of undersea collecting 
gear, and crew training problems 
would be included in such a study. 

“We need better eyes in the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Hunters Must Begin to 


POLICE THEMSELVES 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


‘é Go GANGSTERS and the owners of sporting firearms 
are rapidly being thrown into the same pot. Each year 
more legislation to restrict the possession of firearms finds its 
way into the bill factories of Congress and the state legislatures. 
The F.B.I., together with state and municipal enforcement 
agencies, has been vigorously advocating for some years the 
registering of all firearms, whether for sale or owned by indi- 
viduals. The contention of these agencies is that it would reduce 
robbery, murder and general lawlessness. 

On the other side there are several million sportsmen who 
go afield each fall and are equally determined that their right to 
possess arms is a constitutional guarantee and should not be 
abridged. There is also the National Rifle Association, with 
strong backing from the armed services, which has led the fight 
for sportsmen and rifle teams to own arms without being sus- 
pected of wrong-doing. 

Shooting, other than hunting, for competition has been a 
popular sport since the days of the flintlock; and it is an Ameri- 
can tradition, if that counts for anything. Thousands follow this 
recreation. The N.R.A. obtains rifles and ammunition for its 
members at reduced prices. They have local firing ranges; they 
compete among themselves and the best in national and inter- 
national meets. There are thousands, men and women, who shoot 
clay pigeons, skeet and trap. It is also mighty big business, and, 
of course, has the blessing of the arms and ammunition com- 
panies. 

But over and beyond these many participants in gunnery, 
there are millions of citizens with no interest in hunting or shoot- 
ing as a form of recreation. Their views take off in all directions 
of the compass. Some are indifferent, others passionately op- 
posed to guns because of some incident, factual or otherwise, that 
developed a built-in repugnance to firearms. Such attitudes are 
often impressed on young children. 

In past years the National Wildlife Federation has supported 
the National Rifle Association on its stand against unwarranted 
restrictions on sporting arms, and still does. However, keeping 
restrictive gun laws off the statute books will rapidly become a 
rear guard action if interested groups do not bestir themselves 
and develop a better public understanding. 

Each fall there is much to-do regarding gun accidents as a 
result of hunting. It is legitimate news, but some reporting is 
biased by including all heart attacks afield as hunting “casual- 
ties.” 

One state reported 951 traffic deaths in 1962, and 31,180 
personal injuries were recorded there in 1961. For 1962 the same 
state reported that firearms were involved in seven fatal hunting 
accidents, 161 nonfatal hunting accidents, five fatal nonhunting 
accidents, and 33 nonfatal nonhunting accidents. Heart attacks 
while hunting claimed 12 victims. 

Automobile accidents have become so commonplace that gun 

(Continued on page 34) 








LTHOUGH A HANDSOME exterior appearance is no 
A guarantee of barrel accuracy and dependable 
field performance, a highly decorated or otherwise 
distinctive gun is preferred by most shooters, given 
a choice. 

Owning such a gun may have contributory, psy- 
chological effect. The owner realizes he has a fine 
gun, tries to keep it in good condition and uses it 
with care and confidence in its performance. Those 
factors help a shooter, beyond doubt. 

The basic desire of an individual to own the best 
gun he can afford is why firearms manufacturers 
make their more popular models in different grades. 
So far as fundamental design and mechanical opera- 
tion are concerned, the more ornate listings are no 
different from the standard grade models. The dif- 
ference is in decoration and added accessories. 

In price, there is usually a big difference be- 
tween list prices of guns of standard grade and such 
trade grades as “Premier,” “Diana,” “Midas” and 
“Grand American.” 

As examples, either a Remington 58 autoloading 
shotgun or a slide-action Model 760 big game rifle in 
“Premier” grade will cost the prospective buyer 
around $1,760 compared to relatively modest list 
prices of $139.95 and $119.35 for the same models in 
standard grades. Similarly, an already expensive 
(for the average shooter) standard grade Browning 
over-and-under shotgun, listing for $315, is given a 
mark-up to $475 for even the low step “Pigeon” 
grade. 

Ithaca’s fanciest shotgun costs $2,500; dressed up 
Weatherby big game rifles carry price tags of 
$1,297.00 and neighboring amounts. One of the fan- 
ciest Weatherby rifles ever assembled was custom 
made for the Shah of Iran, complete with ivory in- 
laid map of Iran in butt stock, and Royal Crest of 
the Shah engraved inside the map. I won’t even at- 
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~= MUZZLE FLASHES 


Inexpensive additions or alterations 


can enhance the appearance 


of standard gun models considerably 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


tempt to estimate the cost of such a gun for you 
or me. 

Reason for the high price tags on the fancy gun 
models is the time-consuming handiwork incor- 
porated. The engraving on one of the Ithaca shotgun 
models, for example, takes at least eight weeks of 
unhurried custom workmanship. Most of us cannot 
afford to pay the price. 

Fortunately, the standard models we own can be 
dressed up considerably, with inexpensive additions 
or alterations we can accomplish ourselves. Most 
are on the simple side. 

Plain, polished buffalo horn or sunburst design 
pistol-grip caps are easy to install and add orna- 
mentation. Fore-end caps of buffalo horn or polished 
Tenite can also be had. 

Installation of a neatly fitted Pachmayr or 
Mershon “White Line” recoil pad will have eye 
pleasing effect and reduce felt recoil. 

A matted front sight ramp on a hunting rifle 
streamlines appearance and helps the aiming eye 
quickly pick up and align the front sight. On most 
models, installation is easy. 

Addition of sling swivels and gunsling also im- 
prove appearance and usefulness. 

Any machine shop can put a knurled, matted 
pattern on bolt handles, and there is a simple tool 
with which to Damascene bolts and breechlocks. 

Engraved pattern floor plates can be installed in 
the actions of F.N., Mauser 98 and Springfield big 
game rifles. Made in shooter’s choice of anodized 
black or silver or gold plated finishes, the floor 
plates feature an engraved antelope head for the 
F.N. and Mauser 98 models, and a running deer pat- 
tern for the Springfield model. 

One manufacturer of telescopic rifle sights is now 
offering factory engraved scope tubes and mounts. 
Their availability enables owners of already richly 
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engraved Brownings, Weatherbys and high grade 
Remingtons and Winchesters to inexpensively in- 
stall harmonizing finish telescopic sighting equip- 
ment without paying a premium for custom work. 

Most of these accessories can be obtained from 
either Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan, or on order from Bob Brownell, Monte- 
zuma, Iowa, if you cannot find them in local sport- 
ing goods stores. 

Merely refinishing a scratched and dented gun- 
stock will improve the appearance of a firearm con- 
siderably. When refinishing, you may also give the 
gunstock a little decoration. 

Begin the refinishing or clecorating of the stock 
by removing the gun’s action, butt plate, sling 
swivels and all stock and fore-end attachments lo- 
cated within the areas to be worked. 

Scrape off the old finish with a putty knife that 
has been altered with a file to give a flat, blunt- 
edged face. When held at a slight angle to the work, 
this homemade tool gives two opposite cutting edges 
of optional choice. Use an old tooth brush and var- 
nish remover for the checkered areas. Remove all 
the old finish. 

Small dents in gunstocks can be taken out by 
the hot steam method. Apply water-saturated wads 
of Kleenex or toilet tissue over each dent and touch 
the pads with a hot soldering iron. Several such 
wettings and steamings may be required before the 
wood fibres expand to normal. 

Where there are gouges from which wood has 
been removed, these imperfections can be enlarged, 
undercut and packed tightly with a plastic wood 
mixture made from matching powdered sawdust 
mixed with plastic cement. After hardening, the re- 
paired spots should be sanded and hand rubbed un- 
til practically invisible as patches. 

The stock is now ready to be refinished, or em- 
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One of the fanciest Weatherby biq game rifles 
ever assembled was this .300 Magnum, custom 
made for the Shah of Iran. 





Installation of new grips of checkered wal- 

nut, ivory or realistic plastic staghorn, and 

a ramp style front sight, are easy ways to 
dress up a handgun. 


bellished with ornamentation before being re- 


finished. 


White or colored Plexiglas inlays can be pur- 
chased readymade or cut from a ¥% inch thick sheet 
of opaque material. Black diamonds look good on 
light colored stocks and white ones on reddish col- 
ored stocks. 


Dot pattern inlays are especially attractive—if 
you have the patience it takes to precisely locate 
each dot, unhurriedly drill perfectly round holes 
and set inlays uniformly. Using assorted diameters 
of ivory color plastic rod, diamond patterns, scrolls 
and other decorative schemes can be formed from 
grouped dots. This type of stock and fore-end inlay 
decoration is recommended for first attempt as it 
does not require as much working skill as solid 
diamond shape inlays. 


Purchase plastic rod in desired diameters, and 
slice slightly overlength dots therefrom, much as 
one slices bread. Before slicing with a sharp knife, 
the dots should be rough cut by first making en- 
circling cuts with a razor blade. Large diameter rod 
should be cut with a fine-toothed coping saw. 


Also, before cutting the dots from the parent 
stock, each dot should be given a bottom taper by 
undercutting it at the point scribed for severance. 
This gives each dot a tapered end and a large end, 


(Continued on page 27) 








FISHING 


South Florida canal fishing, a 
spin-casting dart game, 


and facts about fishing experts 


CHARLES WATERMAN 


UN SHOULD BE ABLE TO catch a pretty good 
string of fish but the drought got the big ones,” 
S. C. Fry of Clewiston told me. 

He was talking about the L1 canal (pronounced 
“L-one’’), one of the best known of the South Flor- 
ida fresh water fishing spots, and his promise of a 
“pretty good string of fish” was an understatement. 

At Fry’s hardware store I bought two small 
bream bugs and collected a pencilled map that 
would get me to the canal. The directions looked 
complicated but my wife and I followed them with- 
out a bobble to four covered picnic tables and a 
ramp beside a deep canal, located just a few miles 
south of Lake Okeechobee. 

We slid the Orlando Clipper into the canal and 
while Debie was sorting some equipment I cast one 
of the little yellow bugs against a patch of floating 
moss. A bream charged it but I missed him. 

“Looky!” I yelled at Debie. “I got a strike on the 
first cast.” 

“All outdoor writers always get a strike on the 
first cast, Honey,” she said sweetly. “Had you for- 
gotten?” 

The Johnson 28 whisked us up to a bend in the 
canal and Debie caught a big bream and three small 
bass. Then she hit a short blank stretch of canal 
bank after which she caught some more fish. I guess 
we must have caught 100 bream and half that many 
bass, releasing all of them. The bream averaged 
enough to suit anyone but all of the bass were small, 
less than a pound. 

If I lived a hundred years in Florida I’d never 
really get used to that Okeechobee country. It has a 
way of looking flatter than any place in the world 
and when those Brahman cross-bred cattle stick 
their horned heads up out of the vegetation I can’t 
convince myself they’re really domestic. I wasn’t 
raised with that kind of critter and they look like 
some kind of exotic wild game to me. 
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On the day we fished the canal the clouds were 
fluffy and carefully spaced in the sky, the breeze 
was cool and two or three kinds of blackbirds were 
busy in the willows that lined one side of the ditch. 

Two days before I had been out in the Gulf 
catching kingfish longer than my arm, the boats 
were bobbing in a heavy chop and our trolling 
spoons were being inspected by indecisive gulls. 
Two days before that I had been at Shark River 
anchored over 100-pound tarpon so plentiful and 
hungry that nearly every cast brought a blasting 
strike. That operation was observed by a couple of 
white ibis and a self-satisfied pelican. 

Now we were catching bream while a noisy 
blackbird viewed our little popping bugs and seemed 
to be wondering why he hadn’t seen that kind of 
insect around there before. 

The point is that we had gone the full scale from 
100-pound tarpon, through 3-foot kings down to 6- 
ounce bream in that order and one was just as 
much fun as the other. 

By dusk we were bask in a Clewiston restaurant, 
trying to work up enthusiasm for a 200-mile drive 
back to DeLand. Mr. Rice, the hardware man, saw 
our boat out front and stopped to see if we’d caught 
some fish. 

Rice, who has fished the canal for a long time, 
is worried about the quantity of rough fish and the 
lack of large bass. He feels that the big mudfish and 
gars are only a minor nuisance during times of 
plentiful water but that they are responsible for a 
lot of bass loss when water occasionally gets down 
to the mudhole stage. 

He points out that, in addition to competing with 
the gamefish for scarce oxygen and food at low 
water, the big mudfish can actually catch bass under 
such circumstances. 

“When mudfish and bass are crowded into such 
close quarters, I believe a mudfish can chew up big 
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The L-1 canal near Clewiston. Bream are thick, but big 
bass have been scarce since the drought. 


bass and eventually kill them,” Rice says. “We ac- 
tually have 20-pound mudfish in that canal. I’ve 
caught them containing freshly-killed bream as big 
as my hand.” 

I believe that many of the scars found on large 
bass are put there by mudfish but, like Rice, I never 
felt they were much of a hazard except at very low 
water. 

The problem, of course, is the reduction of rough 
fish without harming the gamefish population. AI- 
though expensive, overall poisoning of such waters 
is not a particularly complicated expedient, that 
means a complete loss of fishing until a comeback 
can be accomplished and there is no assurance that 
the roughnecks won’t get a good start again. 


Fishing Kings 


Most of our readers are interested mainly in 
light tackle fishing and kingfishing is generally done 
with fairly heavy stuff but if you’ve never had a ses- 
sion with the kings I’d recommend it. 

Last spring I went out from Naples with Ed 
Towell and some friends. Ed is one of the owners of 
the Sport Spot where they sell boats, outboard mo- 
tors and a lot of other things that fishermen use. The 
Spot is located at the city dock. 

Ed was skippering a twin-screw inboard and al- 
though there were a lot of small outboards bobbing 
around out there in the Gulf I’d just as soon have 
lots of boat under me if I’m going to spend much 
time offshore. 

The kingfish run which usually appears in early 
spring along the southern Gulf Coast and works its 
way all the way up the Gulf attracts a lot of atten- 
tion and its progress is no secret. Neither is the re- 
turn trip which takes place in the fall. 

I’m not talking about the occasional kings picked 
up on fishing trips for other quarry. I mean the real 
honest-to-goodness “run” which often turns into a 
sort of sea-going social event. The day Ed took me 
fishing there were 30 other boats in a milling pod 
over the kings. 

The fish weren’t showing any surface activity 
but they weren’t hard to find. Ed slowed the cruiser 
to trolling speed, rigged a rod, dropped a spoon 
overboard and handed the rig to one of the other 
guys. The recipient of the rod immediately sat down 
hard in a fishing chair and started wrestling a king 
which had evidently been under the boat waiting 
for the spoon. 

In a short session our crew boated 19 kings and 
Spanish mackerel, even though Ed explained that 
this particular school had been scattered by com- 
mercial netters. We were only two or three miles 
from the mouth of Naples inlet and the shoreline 
was plainly visible. 
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When king mackerel are running good you need 
a mate or at least a “glove man” to handle the boat- 
ing and unhooking duties. Without a fishbox you’d 
have a mess on your hands. The “glove man” grabs 
the long wire leader as the fish comes to the stern, 
swings the fish over the side and drops him into the 
fish box while the fishermen urge him to “hurry up 
and get that spoon back in the water.” A good glove 
man is soon covered with the plentiful kingfish 
slime and sometimes he can get a little too busy. 

I recall when I played glove man for some Or- 
lando guys who were fishing at Dry Tortugas. They 
were catching kings and Spanish mackerel pretty 
fast and had a contest going. We didn’t have a fish 
box and in half an hour I was up to my knees in fish. 
It seemed that I was up to my neck but I guess that 
is an exaggeration. As I feverishly unhooked fish 
the competitors roared at me to show more speed 
and I was thankful when the fish quit hitting. 

The moral to that story is simply that in case of a 
fishing contest there should be some special ar- 
rangement about fish unhooking. 

If there is a hazard to the Gulf’s plentiful king- 
fish it rests in too-efficient commercial fishing 
methods. 

Commercial netters now operate with the aid of 
airplane spotters who locate the schools of fish and 
drop buoys or direct boats to them by radio. The 
spotters sometimes stand by and actually supervise 
the netting operations for highest efficiency. King- 
fish have been bringing something like a dime a 
pound with a percentage going to the spotting pilot. 

As a gamefish the king is terrific when caught 
on light tackle. Medium spinning gear will give you 
a real brawl. However, the spin-fisherman can’t op- 
erate along with others using heavy tackle. His fish 
would require a long fight and would tie up the 
whole boatload of anglers. A light-tackle expedition 
for kingfish should be just that. If you want to go 

(Continued on page 28) 








SSUMING THAT YOU already own a retriever, I will 
A not go into the merits of the various breeds but 
say that this series of articles is designed primarily 
to help you train a dog that will in turn help reduce 
the crippling loss of Florida’s game bird population. 


Training a retriever is a little bit like assembling 
a jig saw puzzle in that it requires a certain amount 
of intelligence, considerable patience, and a dogged 
determination. To train a retriever it is necessary 
that you be smarter than your dog, that you exer- 
cise patience, and that you demonstrate determina- 
tion by constant repetition of training. 


Just as the first pieces of a puzzle are easy, so is 
the basic training of a retriever. Without the initial 
pieces, you will never complete the puzzle; without 
obedience, you will never have a finished retriever. 
As time progresses, it may become difficult to de- 
termine if your puzzle is making any progress. Slow 
up, take a look, and study the situation. You will 
find the pieces beginning to fit and a design taking 
shape. In retriever training there will come a time 
when your training seems to no avail and you reach 
the point where you decide your dog is a chuckle- 
headed idiot. Slow up, take a look and study the 
situation. Chances are you will find that you were 
going too fast for your pupil. 


Obedience training is one of the more important 
phases of retriever training. While almost any re- 
triever will fetch a dead bird, simply because it is 
hereditary; this is not the dog we are striving for. 
We want a dog that exhibits good manners; a dog 
that retrieves with style and eagerness; a dog that 
hunts not only because he loves it, but hunts to 
please his master rather than himself. We want a 
dog that will guarantee that each dead and crippled 
bird is delivered to the hand of the hunter. 
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DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Lessons on retriever training 
as an exciting sport and 
to promote conservation afield 


Part I 


You have probably known dogs that run out of 
control and make a general nuisance of themselves 
during a shoot. Such dogs are a reflection on their 
owner. Apparently some owners believe that train- 
ing a dog in basic obedience will curb its natural 
hunting ability. I can only say “hogwash.” More 
often it is a case of an owner who did not take time 
to train the dog. 


If after reading this series of articles you feel 
that training your dog will be work rather than fun, 
I would advise you to forget about training and go 
buy a trained retriever. While this may be one way 
to obtain a trained dog, I don’t think you will re- 
ceive the satisfaction that comes with training your 
own. Retrievers, perhaps more than any other sport- 
ing breed, reflect their owner-trainer association. 
Each time your dog leaves your side to retrieve a 
bird there will be a little bit of you that goes with 
the dog. 


You and your dog will spend many pleasant 
hours in learning the commands of basic obedience, 
but more important it will provide an opportunity 
to get acquainted. You will learn to understand your 
dog and he will learn to obey you. His obedience 
and your understanding will both be useful in the 
years that lie ahead. 


SIT: Lesson number one is basic and consists of 
nothing more than having your pup sit upon com- 
mand. First, take your dog into the yard, away from 
any possible interference. Place the choke collar 
around his neck and allow him a few minutes to 
romp, play and burn up a bit of excess energy. 


Call the pup to you and say the word Sit. Your 
dog will probably think the old man has blown his 
cork, therefore, you will have to show him what you 
mean. By repeating the command and pushing down 
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on his hips, the pup will go into a sitting position. If 
there is some reluctance, you can attach your leash 
to the choke collar and by pulling up on the collar 
and pushing down on the hips, even the largest of 
dogs will be forced into a sitting position. 


Be sure that you place a note of authority in 
your voice and let the pup know that this is busi- 
ness. I said authority and not harshness. 


Go through the sitting procedure three or four 
times and then quit for the day. Tomorrow go 
through the same procedure, followed by other days 
until the pup anticipates the hip pressure and sits 
upon command. You may find that after a few ses- 
sions a tap of the finger or slight rap from your 
leash is all that will be needed to have the pup sit 
when you command it. Before you know it your pup 
will be putting his rear on the ground as soon as he 
hears you say sit. Once this happens it is a good 
time to introduce him to the whistle. 


The dog whistle serves one purpose, that of tell- 
ing your dog what to do. Of course, you might have 
a leathery set of lungs but the sound of the whistle 
will carry further and not disturb shooting com- 
panions or wildlife nearly as much as excessive 
shouting. 


Once your dog is sitting upon command, you can 
precede the command Sit with a single blast of the 
whistle. It shouldn’t take long for the pup to asso- 
ciate a single blast of the whistle with the command 
Sit. Of course, this doesn’t have to be a real loud 
blast if the pup is at your side, a single toot will 
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COMMAND SIT, left, is taught by pulling up on the choke 

collar and pushing down on the hips. COMMAND STAY, 

above, is given after the dog is required to SIT, and must 
remain in position until commanded to move. 


serve the purpose once he has become acquainted 
with the meaning of the signal. In retriever training, 
a single blast of the whistle always means Sit. Other 
whistle signals mean other things, so at this stage of 
the game stay away from them. 


Keep these training sessions short and sweet. The 
time to stop training is when the pup is ready for 
more. Don’t crowd the lessons, make sure he has 
mastered one command before trying another. 


STAY: Basic lesson number two is nothing 
more than a continuation of the first lesson. With 
the command Stay the dog is required to sit and re- 
main in such a position until told that he may move, 
regardless of distractions. 


Bring your pup into a sitting position, issue the 
command Stay and then step away from him. 
Chances are he will immediately follow you. Re- 
turn him to the original position and repeat the per- 
formance, this time continuously repeating the com- 
mand Stay. Continue this training lesson until such 
time that the pup associates the command Stay with 
the fact that he is not to move from the position Sit 
until you release him. Each time he moves without 
your command, return him to his original position 


of Sit. 


As your pup becomes acquainted with this com- 
mand, you should increase the distance and the 
time you require him to remain in the Stay position. 
Remember the time element in the jig saw puzzle 
and don’t get impatient when your pup does not im- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


mediately pick up this command. It’s a bit more 
difficult and demanding, therefore, will require more 
time. Keep the sessions short and sweet, be positive 
but not harsh. 


COME: This third lesson should start by saying 
that it is a dog’s natural inclination to come when 
his master calls, simply because he wants to be by 
his side. However, this is not obedience and we are 
looking for a dog that will come when commanded, 
even though there are other distractions. 


To acquaint your pup with the command Come, 
you can utilize the command Stay. Have your dog 
Sit and Stay, move off fifty yards and shout the 
command Come, clap your hands or whatever else 
will bring the dog to your side. This is good, the 
pup is learning that the word Come means that he 
is granted permission to be by your side. Continue 
this simple lesson until you are confident that the 
pup associates the word Come with the fact that he 
is supposed to come to you. 


We now arrive at the point where we must im- 
press the pup that the word Come not only means 
that he is allowed to come, but that he Must Come. 
This part of the lesson will be more difficult and 
take a bit more time. 


Place the pup in a Sit position, command him to 
Stay, attach one end of your check cord to the choke 
collar and move off for the length of the cord. With 
a positive command of Come, issue a sharp jerk on 
the check cord. DO NOT by any means use the 
check cord as a hand line to pull the dog to you, 
use instead a series of sharp jerks and snaps. When 
the dog arrives at your side be sure to praise him. 


If your dog has properly learned the command 
Come from earlier practice without the check cord, 
you will not encounter any difficulty in this phase. 
In fact, you will probably find your dog so eager to 
be at your side that he will be on the move before 
your hand completes the movement that would snap 
the collar. This is good, it indicates that your dog 
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COMMAND COME not only means that the 
dog is allowed to come, but that he MUST 
come. This is an important phase in basic 
training and will require the check cord, 
choke collar, and whistle. See page 26. 


COMMAND HEEL—A dog walking at heel is 

walking alongside. In training he should be 

snapped into position with leash and choke 
collar. 





Photos By Jim Floyd 


associates the word Come with the fact that if he is 
slow in responding to the command he will be sub- 
jected to the snapping of the collar. 


Up to this point we have made progress, how- 
ever, in every instance the dog has wanted to come, 
and we need to impress upon him that he MUST 
COME at all times. Wait and this training oppor- 
tunity will present itself. It may be that your dog is 
playing with the neighbors children. When this hap- 
pens, command your dog to Come. If he ignores the 
command, go immediately, attach the check cord 
and repeat the training procedure of Come. If neces- 
sary, trick the dog into a position where he might be 
tempted to disobey you, but be sure you are in a 
situation where you can place him on the check 
cord. 


The training whistle enters the picture for the 
second time during this phase of training. The 
whistle heretofore was used to indicate that the dog 
should SIT with one blast. The proper signal for 
Come is a series of blasts. One for Sit, two or more 
for Come. Some handlers have perfected the recall 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Anhinga, or “Snake Bird,” in typical posture—wings 

outspread to dry in the sun. Its wing feathers are often too 

wet for flight after an underwater swim. A friendly 

Anhinga, above, drys out on the dock at Wakulla Springs. 

Another “suns” atop a bush, left, in typical cypress swamp 
habitat. 


HE “SNAKE Birp” or Anhinga is the kind of bird 

that causes a lot of wondering. Its nickname 
“Snake Bird,” derived from the snake-like con- 
formation of its head and neck, sort of hints at some 
kind of mysterious relationship to the reptiles. Its 
other common name “Water Turkey” refers to the 
resemblance of its long-feathered, fan-shaped tail to 
that of the Wild Turkey. Of course, the Anhinga is 
a close relative of neither. It belongs to a family all 
its own called “Darters,” kin of the Cormorants. 


This green-black water bird measures about 
three feet long, and has a wingspread up to four 
feet. It is strictly a fresh water species, inhabiting 
swamps, sloughs, lakes, springs and sluggish streams 
throughout Florida. It is most often seen perched on 
a log, stump, bush or low tree with its wings out- 
stretched to dry or “sunbathe.” When alarmed it 
drops quickly into the water where it is adept at 
swimming under water, on the surface, or with just 
its head out. Its main food is fish which it is capable 
of pursuing and catching under water. 


Although rather clumsy on foot, it is a master of 
the air often soaring in circles so high as to almost 
disappear from sight. @ 
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Warm evenings with large thunderheads 


is a good time for big bass angling 





This warm weather bass came from the St. 
Johns River. 


HOT WEATHER FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


HERE ARE A LOT OF reasons for not fishing when it’s 

hot. Each summer Florida fishermen take these 
reasons to the nearest air conditioner and study 
them carefully. 

Flesh being as weak as it is, about the only way 
to learn anything new about hot weather bass fish- 
ing is to go yourself or interview someone who can’t 
get away any other time. 

About this time every summer any outdoor pub- 
lication worth its salt contains at least one article on 
how to catch fish in hot weather. Most of my hot 
weather rules have been weakened by so many ex- 
ceptions I approach the task somewhat tremulously 
and often consider signing someone else’s name. 

Take the blazing hot July day when I drifted 
across a calm, shallow, sandy stretch of lake at noon. 
I was just killing time because I knew bass weren’t 
in the shallows except at dawn and dusk. With high 
hopes for the late evening yet to come I was just 
fooling around with a flyrod and a tiny wet bream 
fly, looking for a bluegill or two that hadn’t learned 
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about heading for the deeps when the mercury 
pushed 100 and shallow water almost sizzled. 

In my drifting I came upon a corpulant bass ly- 
ing in two feet of clear, hot water and looking sur- 
prisingly normal. I idly flicked the little No. 10 black 
gnat in front of his nose whereupon he moved the 
necessary eight inches, gulped the fly with relish 
and proved to be a real tail-walking, head-shaking 
terror—caught over a bare sand bottom on a steam- 
ing day at high noon in what was apparently the 
hottest part of the lake. 

The guy with me hadn’t fished much for bass. 

“So what’s with this early-rise business?” he 
wanted to know. “And why not go home in time for 
dinner if they’re going to bite this time of day?” 

I gave him a haughty look but I never tried to 
explain. That isolated event reminded me that fish 
are disturbingly where and when you find them. 

Briefly, the customary rules for summer are: 

Fish deep in the warm part of the day because 
deep water is generally cool. 
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Bear down on early morning, late evening and 
night fishing. 

Seek running water because there’s more oxygen 
in. it, 

Fish everything slowly because warm fish are 
sluggish. 


Look for shade. 


Cloudy days are best. 


To this may be added the observation that an 
approaching rain changes things and that the end 
of a storm changes things. Violent movements of the 
barometer frequently herald good fishing but—the 
oft-voiced rule that fish bite best before a storm 
doesn’t always stand. Nevertheless it happens 
enough in warm weather that I like to be out there 
trying as clouds build up. 


Warmer weather generally makes for more sur- 
face activity early and late in the day when the 
water is cool enough. Surface lures generally work 
well when it’s warm. There are good reasons. For 
one thing, warm weather brings out more insects 
and they fall into the water to the gratification of 
hungry fishes—especially bass and bream. 


Sometimes it’s more complicated, very small in- 
sects falling into the water to be gobbled by tiny 
fish, which are in turn sought by bigger fish, which 
are the chosen prey of the fish we are after. Then 
too, frogs are more active in warm weather. All in 
all, there are numerous reasons for a shoreline bass 
to look skyward. 


The bottom and the top are the two locations 
where you can fish artificials slowly. Plastic worms 
and other squirmy doodads can be humped along 
the bottom or just twitched gently now and then. 
Surface lures can be left to lie while their widening 
circles slowly fade away and you contemplate your 
misspent youth or wish it would cool off. 


But, all in all, it is difficult to fish a hot-weather 
lure slowly enough. Doing nothing with a fishing 
rod is a rough way to spend your time and most of 
us weaken after a few seconds and retrieve, twitch 
or pop whatever we’re fishing with. The maddening 
slowness with which a bass contemplates a floater 
in hot weather is the undoing of most of us and 
many a fish is left wondering what became of the 
interesting thing he was preparing to eat. 

Purposely resting a surface lure for 60 seconds 
is a seldom-accomplished feat and that’s why so 
many big bass are hooked while a backlash is un- 
tangled or reel oil applied. 

Ten years ago my wife and I finished an un- 
productive day in what they call Ponce de Leon run 
near DeLeon Springs. It was hot and sticky and we 
had about given it up as a bad job with the sun al- 


Some of the best school bass fishing can be had in the 
hot weather. Here is a two-pounder making its last stand. 
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ready below the horizon. A hunting owl whispered 
past and we were fumbling through our darkened 
tackle box when there was a distinct slurp from 
near the stern of the skiff. Debie picked up her fly- 
rod and found she had a good bass on. No telling 
how long it had been lying under her forgotten bass 
bug floating just behind the boat. By still-fishing a 
hair bass bug for minute-long periods we collected 
two more good ones and went home in the dark. 

For that matter, I know several surface fisher- 
men who never move the lure except to reel it in 
or pick it up with the flyrod as the case may be. 
Their theory is that “accidental” movements of the 
surface bait will be enough to attract fish. It works 
many times in calm, warm, clear water. 

Probably the most sensible method of slow- 
fishing a surface lure is to let it lie still or with 
barely noticeable motion for a good, long time and 
then twitch it before taking it in. If you make the 
fuss at first you may scare away a finicky bass and 
after the thing has been there for a while you'll do 
no harm with a little noise—and may goad a loafer 
into striking. 

Although light spinning tackle isn’t very satis- 
factory for fast-worked, noisy plugs, it’s almost ideal 
for slowly fished baits of small size and the “still- 
fished” plug is aided by fine monofilament line. 

If you can talk yourself into trying to imitate a 
small creature barely able to struggle a little you'll 
accomplish more than if you try to win a noise- 
making contest. 

Warm weather calls for the rubber-legged bug 


(Continued on next page) 
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Summer is good for river wading like this—the head of 
Lostmans where bass fishing can be tops—or terrible. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
and the hair bug. The gentle, crawling movements 
of the legs or hair add a lot to a slowly-worked 
bug, whereas they’re hardly noticed in a fast-moving 
bait. 

Years ago a friend of mine used to make what he 
called a “dragonfly,” a big flyrod bug with bucktail 
wings that stuck straight out from a balsa body and 
a hair tail about half an inch long. Although I’ve 
probably caught as many bass with the thing as with 
any I’ve tried I don’t recommend it because it cast 
like a string mop and landed upside down about 30 
percent of the time. Anyway, it was good “still- 
fished.” The fellow’s name was Russell Francis and 
he operated the “Francis Fly Company.” He made 
the dragon flies mainly for his friends. They were as 
hard to sell as they were to cast but the bass loved 
them. 

Keeping an eye on the area immediately sur- 
rounding your surface lure will be a help to you. A 
sizable bass frequently causes an almost impercepti- 
ble swell in the water as he rises up to look things 
over and such a movement will be missed unless you 
pay close attention. Such a loafer may simply try to 
suck your lure under. 

A really warm fish generally loses some of his 
steam. There are certain temperatures at which he 
begins to slow down and he may not fight quite as 
hard as in cooler weather. 

Snook, the salt water light tackle battlers, are 
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The author plays a hot weather bass against a backdrop 
of Spanish moss, with fancy water reflection as decoration. 


very susceptible to temperature change and their 
fighting qualities vary tremendously. For example, I 
found the Florida snook especially scrappy last 
March with the water temperature seemingly just 
right for them. A winter snook may be sluggish and 
he may not be quite so mean in hot weather either. 

Although I marvel at their successes I feel that 
patience is perhaps the chief asset of top-notch 
plastic worm anglers. Not only are they capable of 
leaving the bait alone with only minor movements 
but they are able to play along with a nibbling fish 
who is taking his time with a worm. Such a fisher- 
man takes on a detached stare as he feels a bass 
tasting his lure; he may roll his eyes upward while 
he “feels” the gentle pulsations along 40 or 50 feet 
of line and rod. He will carry on a tentative tug-of- 
war with his quarry and then strike viciously when 
the time has come. That’s the way I do it except that 
I strike at the wrong time. 

If you want to do things up right, take a ther- 
mometer along and find where the cool spots are in 
your lake or river. That’s why it’s good policy to 
concentrate on only a few fishing spots and do them 
up right. After a little temperature checking you’ll 
be able to head for the best places without wasting 
time. 

Fish seek shade in hot weather but the shade 
they’re under may not be visible from the surface. 
It doesn’t have to be a shoreline tree or bush to 
throw a shadow. Bonnets or submerged objects 
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Slowly-worked popping bugs are payoff lures for wading 
the grassy shorelines on those lazy warm summer evenings. 


shade the fish just as well as a high object shades 
the surface. Hence, fish may be in the shade of sub- 
merged obstacles although the surface is fully ex- 
posed to sun. 

A dropoff is a good bet for hot weather. It means 
deeper water, of course, but if steep enough it may 
also mean a little shade. As a kid I knew where to 
ladle the bream out of a certain creek using worms. 
I dropped the worm on what appeared to be a black 
line on the bottom but a swimming expedition had 
revealed the black line to be a great crack in a rock 
formation. It provided shade for no telling how 
many sunfish and bluegills. 

One hot weather gimmick is widely misunder- 
stood. | 

“Fish deep,” says the expert. “The water’s cooler 
there.” 

Then a skeptic goes out and finds that the best 
fishing is in some shallow, brisk current. The reason 
is that there’s additional aeration of running water 
and fish may seek extra oxygen in hot weather. 

There’s another thing about current. It indicates 
water is being changed and mixed constantly and 
the surface water is likely to be the same tempera- 
ture as that down deeper. 

Current is generally one of the prerequisites for 
school bass fishing. Current causes predictable move- 
ment of schools of bait fish and black bass bunch up 
and wait for them. School fishing ebbs and flows in 
Florida, usually being poor when waters are low 
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and slow-moving, and picking up when there’s brisk 
current. I’ve had some of the best river fishing in 
really hot weather. One reason is that heavy sum- 
mer rains in Florida frequently cause good current. 

School fishing is much less popular than it used 
to be, even six or seven years ago. I believe this is 
due to some dry periods that made school fishing 
poor and turned the addicts to other endeavors. 

School bass fishing, jump fishing, bar bass fishing 
or whatever you want to call it is “freak” fishing in 
the estimation of many anglers. 

Chuck Schilling used to say: “I hate to catch a 
school bass because the stoop isn’t supposed to be 
charging around like that.” 

It’s a simple case of our Florida bass acquiring 
schooling habits usually attributed to salt water 
fishes. In some of our rivers it’s salt water minnows 
they chase. 

In some of our lakes they school on fresh water 
species of bait and where there is no measurable 
current. I don’t know where those bass learned to 
school but it sure louses up a good theory about 
bass borrowing the stunt from salt water acquaint- 
ances. This isn’t a school bass story but they mustn’t 
be ignored when you're thinking of midsummer 
trips. 

There’s an obvious disadvantage to the dawn 
fishing trip. You may lose most of a night’s sleep 
getting to the scene of operations and then after the 
early morning activity is over you look forward to 
a full day of blistering sun before the evening ses- 
sion can start. 

One of the most frequent errors of the faint- 
hearted is leaving the water too early in the evening. 
It’s usually a result of leaving the dock too soon. 
After flailing around for most of a hot day it’s hard 
for a fisherman to believe things will really pick up 
with the approach of dusk and he often heads for 
home just as he should be beginning his trip. 

Summer night fishing is usually confined to real 
enthusiasts who don’t mind loss of sleep, insect com- 
bat and hard work. Most night fishing expeditions 
end too soon. The fisherman has a go at the evening 
fishing, then decides to stay for some night casting. 
By midnight he’s ready to give up or sleep in the 
boat. 

Actually it’s been my experience that there’s 
frequently a lull during the early part of the night 
following the usual evening feeding period and that 
lull is what sends most fishermen to the showers. 

There’s a lot of argument whether moonlight or 
darkness is best. I’ve seen them stop at moonrise 
and I’ve seen them start at moonrise. Don’t be afraid 
to stick with it. Three a.m., is a sort of never-never 
hour for most of us but some big bass have been 
caught around that time. Your tide table feeding 
periods work at night the same as in the daytime. 

Fishing strange waters at night is rough duty. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OPENING AT DEER POINT 





Bay County’s 5,000 acre Deer Point Lake, approximately 10 miles northeast of Panama City. 





LORIDA’S NEWEST fabulous fishing spot yielded an 

estimated five tons of fresh water fish to 2,200 
fishermen on March 30, the opening date for Deer 
Point Lake in Bay County. Creel census indicated 
that during the first twelve hours, 18,700 fish were 
weighed by personnel of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

The 5000 acre Deer Point Lake, located north of 
Panama City, was created when the County Com- 
mission of Bay County constructed a dam across a 
porton of North Bay, which resulted in a salt water 
bay being turned into a fresh water lake. The pri- 
mary intent of the impoundment was to supply a 
source of fresh water for industrial and community 
purposes. The new lake in addition to supplying 
fresh water has also provided an unlimited source 
of fresh water fishing and outdoor recreation for 
the residents and visitors to the Bay County area. 
The lake is capable of supplying at least 500 million 
gallons of fresh water daily. 

The successful opening of Deer Point Lake is 
indicative of a properly planned and carefully exe- 
cuted fisheries program. Commission biologists 
started planning a management program for Deer 
Point Lake in 1956, six years prior to the construc- 
tion of the dam. In every instance where a lake is 
placed under fisheries management program, the 
ultimate results are better fishing for the benefit of 
both the fisherman and the local interest. 


Panfish anglers found fishing thrills opening day with 
many heavy limit strings recorded. 
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Photo Story 
By JIM FLOYD 


More than 18,500 fish were weighed, for 
the records, by Fisheries Division per- 
sonnel during the first 12 hours opening 


day. 
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Young angler has right to be proud of black crappie (speckled perch) landed 

during opening day session. At intervals Deer Point Lake was stocked with 

half a million bass, 300,000 shellcracker, about 15,000 channel catfish, plus 
several hundred black crappie. 


Next Page 


The dam-created lake is capable of supplying at least 500 million gallons of 
fresh water daily. To provide fishing access there is a public boat launching 


ramp, built by the Game Commission, plus several private ramps at fish 
camps on State Roads 77-A, 167, and U.S. 231. 
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Partial statistics recorded by Management 
Area project leader Edward (Pete) Crit- 
tenden, upper left photo, revealed approxi- 
mately 49 persons fished each acre of 
surface water, with a yield of more than 
50 pounds of fish per acre. Largest of the 
more than 30 Schlitz tagged fish caught 
was a tilapia, upper right photo, that 
weighed 2'2-pounds, and measured 15 
inches in length. Anglers from 10 west 
coast area counties visited the pits on 
opening weekend with many taking home 
limit strings of bluegills and crappie. 
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N ESTIMATED 5,000 anglers took part in the Easter 
weekend grand opening of five newly stocked 
phosphate pits in the Pleasant Grove Fish Manage- 
ment Area eleven miles southwest of Plant City, 
Hillsborough County. 

Opening day fishing success was curtailed some- 
what by cool and blustery weather, especially for 
those anglers seeking out largemouth bass, and 
Florida’s newest imported gamefish, tilapia (Nile 
River bream). 

Best results were recorded by panfish anglers 
fishing for bluegills and black crappie. Bass fishing 
was only fair due to apparent bedding, and the 
sharp temperature drop to the low 50’s Easter morn- 
ing. The cool weather kept the tilapia fishing rating 
at poor, but all phases of angling showed continuous 
improvement with the warmer May weather. 

The five newly opened pits brings the total open 
to fishing at Pleasant Grove to nine, with 21 other 
pits now under various management stages, sched- 
uled for opening in the near future. 

The Pleasant Grove Management Area is an ex- 
ample of once-abandoned water that the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has now restored to 
excellent fishing. 

These pits were reclaimed under a total fisheries 
management program for maximum production of 
fish and fishing opportunities. Total management 
means that the pits, the water, the aquatic vege- 
tation and organisms, and the fish populations will 
be managed and manipulated to produce the best 
possible fishing for the general public. © 
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The nine pits now open will be kept open on a year- 
round basis. General fresh water fishing rules and requ- 
lations, and bag limits are enforced throughout the area. 
Standard state fishing license rules apply; no special per- 
mits or licenses required. The overall objectives of the 
Pleasant Grove area are to provide public outdoor recrea- 
tion in the form of fishing, camping and picnicking, and 
to provide research aid for better fish management under- 
standing to assure future continuation of the sport of fishing. 





ANY MYSTERIES LIE hidden in 

the Florida swamplands. Ev- 
ery hunter or fisherman has his 
favorite tale of strange happen- 
ings in the out-of-doors. In previ- 
ous issues of FLorRIDA WILDLIFE I 
have written about many odd 
events: the supposed sightings of 
“black panthers” in our state 
(July, 1961); the mysterious 
flights of black-and-white, quail- 
like birds on the Florida east 
coast (September, 1957); the dis- 
covery of giant rattlesnake bones 
in a cave near Lecanto (June, 
1961); the appearance and spread 
of the armadillo (with Ross Allen, 
August, 1955); the occurrence of 
wolf seals in Florida waters (Feb- 
ruary, 1957). But these puzzles 
were all eventually solved. Now I 
want to relate a mystery that has 
defied explanation: the story of 
the “lost voleano” in the Wacissa 
Swamp. 


No one knows when this sup- 
posed volcano first attracted no- 
tice. According to Indian legend, 
it had “always been there”’—a 
great column of smoke boiling up 
from the Wacissa Swamp, about 
25 miles southeast of Tallahassee, 
Florida. Whether or not the In- 
dian tale was true, the smoke be- 
gan to attract the attention of 
Tallahassee residents as early as 
the 1830’s. As the smoke con- 
tinued week after week, people 
would climb onto rooftops to 
watch it, and to speculate about 
its origin. Some said it came from 
Indian campfires; and indeed, the 
last battling Seminoles in northern 
Florida holed up for a time in the 
Wacissa, before falling back to 
the Everglades. Other people 
guessed that the smoke marked a 
settlement of runaway slaves. Still 
others attributed the mysterious 
column to pirates, smugglers, or 
thieves; or to moonshiners, oper- 
ating the gran’daddy of all whisky 
stills. But as months and even 
years went by, the smoke never 
ceased to boil up; so it began to 
appear unlikely that Seminole, 
slave, ’shiner, or smuggler had 
anything to do with it. When the 
Civil War broke out in 1861, the 
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Big Spring at the head of the Wacissa River. The channel is narrow, but is 


widely bordered with swamp. 


FLORIDA'S 





LOST VOLCANO 


swirling haze was still there, and 
then a few people said that a gang 
of deserters were hiding in the 
Wacissa. But this too was improb- 
able; by Civil War times, the 
fires had been burning for about 
30 years, and perhaps for much 
longer. 

When St. Marks began to de- 
velop as a port, sailors would 
often take their bearings from the 
plume that constantly mounted to 
the skies. They would say, “The 
Old Man of the Swamp is smokin’ 
his pipe today.” And people who 
lived on the outskirts of Tallahas- 
see, or at the little settlement of 
Wakulla 15 miles to the south, be- 


gan to refer to “The Devil’s Tar 
Kiln.” But more serious-minded 
individuals began to wonder if 
Florida harbored a live volcano. 
The appearance of the smoke 
column was just as variable as the 
theories about its origin. On some 
days it rose straight into the sky, 
but often it swirled and spiraled 
aloft. Occasionally it died to a 
mere wisp or haze, only to return 
thicker than ever. Usually it was 
very dense. At times it was inky 
black, as though from burning 
pitch; at other times it was gray, 
like wood-smoke; at still other 
times it was white like steam. In- 
deed, there were suggestions that 
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The Aucilla River, about three miles from the Wacissa Swamp, is a dark-water 
stream with wooded banks. 


A Mystery of the 


Wacissa Swamp 


By WILFRED T. NEILL 


it was actually steam, from boil- 
ing springs. C. L. Norton, in the 
earliest edition of his “Handbook 
of Florida,’ claimed that the 
waters of the Wacissa were 
warmer than other tributaries of 
the Aucilla, and that they prob- 
ably arose from a boiling spring. 
But on some nights a fiery glow 
was seen above the Wacissa, and 
this circumstance bolstered the 
“voleano” theory as opposed to 
the “hot springs” one. According 
to yet a third view, not only the 
steam of boiling springs, but also 
the smoke of burning marsh gas, 
emanated from the Wacissa. 

The story of the voleano began 
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to spread, and many newspapers 
sent correspondents to Tallahas- 
see to see the mysterious smoke. 
There were favorite spots from 
which to view the swirling col- 
umn: the cupola of the Tallahas- 
see courthouse, and a high hill on 
the outskirts of the town. The cor- 
respondents went away amazed, 
and penned many stories about 
the “Wacissa Smoke.” Barton 
Jones, writing for Lippincott’s 
Magazine in 1882, dubbed the 
cloud the “Wakulla Volcano,” 
after the settlement nearest the 
Wacissa Swamp. He also pre- 
sented some woodcut drawings, 
probably the only accurate illus- 


trations of the smoke as it ap- 
peared from Tallahassee. Maurice 
Thompson, a well-known author 
of his day, in 1881 published a 
novel called “A Tallahassee Girl.” 
Its plot revolved around the un- 
explained smoke, and this work, 
while fiction, provided much in- 
formation about the cloud, and 
about life in old Tallahassee. 
Thompson wrote, “The smoke is 
there. It has been noted and com- 
mented on for nearly fifty years.” 
He had seen it personally, and 
described it as “a slim, mysterious 
dark column of smoke spouting 
straight up to the sky.” But 
neither Thompson nor his fictional 
hero explained the origin of the 
cloud that arose from the Wacissa. 
As a result of Thompson’s book, 
and of the various newspaper and 
magazine articles, the “Wacissa 
Volcano” became famous through- 
out the country. 

By now you may be wondering 
why someone did not solve the 
problem by investigating the 
smoke. But it should be remem- 
bered that, around the early part 
of the last century, travel in the 
Florida swamps was difficult, and 
could be very dangerous. Many a 
Tallahassee resident, who saw the 
Wacissa Smoke, had also seen 
raiding parties of Seminole In- 
dians, and had no intention of 
blundering into what might pos- 
sibly be an encampment of these 
fierce red men. Even more dan- 
gerous than Indians were the 
bands of smugglers, deserters, and 
runaways. No one would chance 
an encounter with these outlaws, 
merely to satisfy a curiosity about 
a cloud of smoke. Indeed, in those 
naive days it was not too hard to 
believe in the Old Man of the 
Swamp, or the Devil stirring his 
Tar Kiln. From the very first, the 
Wacissa was blanketed not only 
with smoke but also with an aura 
of superstition. 

Even for those hardy individ- 
uals who feared neither man nor 
devil, malaria nor snakebite, the 
dense forests, streams, and mucky 
swamps provided formidable bar- 


(Continued on next page) 
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riers, especially in the absence of 
detailed maps. 

Not until after the Civil War 
did fear of the swamp abate some- 
what. In the 1870’s the New York 
Herald Tribune sent a reporter to 
investigate the smoke. He formed 
an expedition, and hired several 
guides. Among them was Ralph 
Tolliver, who had been a slave be- 
fore the War, and who later was a 
servant of B. C. Whitfield, promi- 
nent Tallahassee resident. The 
group fought sawgrass, brier- 
vines, mud, water, mosquitoes, 
and cottonmouth moccasins. Tolli- 
ver fell out of a tree into which 
he had climbed to take a bearing 
on the smoke. The swamp finally 
became impenetrable, and _ the 
party turned back. The newspa- 
per correspondent inexplicably 
sickened, and died before high 
land could be reached. Tolliver 
lived to a great age, and in 1949 
he told the story of the ill-fated 
expedition to a reporter for the 
Florida Times-Union. 

In 1891, C. L. Norton tried to 
reach the smoke, with J. H. 
Staley of Tallahassee as guide. 
They, too, had to turn back, and 
in his Handbook Norton wrote 
that he “nearly lost his life in the 
attempt” to solve the mystery. 
Later that year, Staley guided two 
other men, Castleman and Bar- 
bour, into the Wacissa; but they 
floundered in the swamp for two 
weeks and never reached the 
source of the mysterious outpour- 
ing. 

One of the most famous at- 
tempts to find the “volcano” was 
made by Judge P. W. White of 
Tallahassee. In later years, people 
came from miles around to hear 
him tell of his efforts to conquer 
the Wacissa. He told how he and 
his companions fought their way 
through miles of mud, swamp 
water, and thick vegetation. 
Finally they reached a little tus- 
sock of land, with a high pine 
growing on it. The judge nailed 
slats to the pine, climbed them, 
and nailed more slats as he went 
up. From high in the tree he 
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Flint arrowheads, flint knife, and scraps of pottery—the relics of Apalachee 
Indians who once lived along the Wacissa. 


looked with field glasses toward 
the smoke, but it was still about 
six miles away, and he could 
make out no details. When he 
descended, he found that his 
party, frightened and discouraged, 
had abandoned him. He was de- 
termined to reach the smoke 
alone; but at every step the un- 
derbrush grew thicker, the muck 
deeper, and finally he turned 
back, defeated by the swamp. The 
great pine stood until 1938; and 
the stump, with a few old hand- 
forged nails still imbedded in it, 
has remained until modern times. 

The most amazing chapter of 
the “volcano” story took place in 
1886. In that year Tallahassee was 
rocked by an earthquake, whose 
tremors were felt over a wide 
area of the Southeast. The very 
ground shook, windows rattled, 
vases toppled from __ shelves; 
screaming people leaped from 
buildings into the street. When 
the terrifying tremors stopped, all 
eyes turned southeastward to the 
smoke; but it was gone. For the 
first time in a half-century, the 
sky over Wacissa was perfectly 
clear! The late Florida Supreme 
Court Justice, J. B. Whitfield, 
who had watched the smoke for 
years, later said, “After the earth- 
quake, the smoke that had arisen 
from Wacissa Swamp was never 
seen again.” 


As years went by, the swamp 
became more accessible. Roads 
and bridges were built, the forests 
were timbered; large tracts were 
drained, and cattle grazed in the 
Wacissa. The late Clarence Simp- 
son, of the Florida Geological 
Survey, made several trips into 
the area. He reported great num- 
bers of boulders, scattered about 
as if they had been thrown out of 
the earth. But the rocks, he said, 
were ordinary limestone and flint, 
not volcanic material. 

To add to the mystery, in 1949 
an oil company, intrigued by the 
early accounts, sank a test well in 
the Wacissa area. They brought 
up material of volcanic origin, but 
it came from about 7,500 feet be- 
low the surface! 

In May of 1962 I decided to in- 
vestigate the Wacissa. The fabled 
swamp proved easy of access, by 
small boat from the headwaters 
of the Wacissa River. The river 
begins as a large, beautiful spring 
run on the outskirts of the little 
town of Wacissa, about 20 miles 
southeast of Tallahassee in Jeffer- 
son County. Actually, there are 
about a dozen springs—Garner, 
Buzzard Log, Minnow, Cassidy, 
Thomas, Blue, Big, and Log 
Springs, along with several more 
unnamed—whose respective flows 
soon combine to make the Wa- 
cissa. These springs arise from 
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cavities in the underlying lime- 
stone. Big Spring, for example, is 
a circular pool about 90 feet in 
diameter, arising from a cavity 70 
feet across. The walls of the cav- 
ity drop almost vertically to a 
depth of at least 40 feet. There 
are also submerged holes or fis- 
sures in the walls of the cavity. 
Two runs arise from Big Spring; 
one flows southwest and the other 
northwest, but where they enter 
the Wacissa they are only a few 
hundred yards apart. The Florida 
Geological Survey found the total 
flow from Big Spring to be about 
45 million gallons per day, and 
the water to be in no way un- 
usual. Although the combined 
flow from the various springs is 
considerable, the river itself, for 
most of its length, is shallow. In- 
stead of following one deep chan- 
nel, the water spreads out over 
100 feet or more of weed-choked 
shallows. Local fishermen, putting 
in on the headwaters of the Wa- 
cissa, often find it necessary to 
pole their bateaus across the 
“bonnets” and water-hyacinths. 
A couple of miles downstream 
is a rise of ground known locally 
as Rock Hammock. Here lie vast 
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Trammell Neill, author's son, stands amid a pile of boulders, about three miles from 


numbers of rounded _ boulders, 
half hidden by vegetation and 
humus. Some of the rocks are 
limestone, others solid flint. A few 
of the boulders show evidence of 
pounding and chipping, the work 
of Indians who long ago quarried 
flint here to make into weapon 
points and tools. The quarrymen 
probably were not Seminoles; the 
latter used firearms and _ steel- 
tipped arrows, chipping hard 
stone only to make gunflints. Near 
Rock Hammock, on another knoll, 
are traces of an old Indian en- 
campment, in the form of flint 
chips, flint knives and arrow 
points, and scraps of broken pot- 
tery. Most of the pottery is of 
Indian manufacture, but some is 
of Spanish origin. The latter must 
have been obtained from the 
Spanish by trade or raid. The pot- 
tery fragments, both Indian and 
Spanish, are of kinds used by the 
Apalachee, who preceded the 
Seminole in northern Florida. 
The peaceful Apalachee, living 
mostly near Spanish missions in 
the Tallahassee area, were prac- 
tically exterminated in the winter 
of 1703-04 by Colonel James 
Moore, who fell upon them with a 





Wacissa swamp. These curious rocks litter the surrounding country. 
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band of English soldiers and a 
thousand Creek Indian warriors. 
The few surviving Apalachee fled, 
or were deported. Thus, the In- 
dians who lived near Rock Ham- 
mock were not responsible for the 
smoke seen over the Wacissa dur- 
ing the 1800's. 

Still farther downstream, not 
far above the point where the 
Wacissa empties into the Aucilla, 
the former broadens out into a 
huge, mucky swamp. Tradition 
pinpoints this as the spot from 
which the smoke once _ arose. 
Today there is nothing much re- 
markable about the swamp, except 
its position so far downstream. 
In the swamp is a spring, from 
which local fishermen occasionally 
drink; it yields the strongest sul- 
fur water you ever tasted, and 
nearby aquatic vegetation is 
coated with whitish streamers of 
sulfurous material. About three 
miles south of the swamp, near 
the Aucilla River bridge on U.S. 
Highway 98, one can see the 
curious boulders that are so com- 
mon in the vicinity. During work 
on the highway and bridge, un- 
counted hundreds of these rocks 
had to be dragged aside. As in 
Rock Hammock, limestone and 
flint are the only material repre- 
sented. 

There you have the story of the 
Wacissa Smoke. Was it really a 
voleano, a boiling spring, a pi- 
rate’s beacon, an Indian encamp- 
ment? Here is my opinion, after 
exploration of the region: 

The stream valleys of northern 
Florida tend to become shallower 
with time; for the rivers bring 
down silt, and deposit some of it 
along the way. The process is usu- 
ally a slow one, but it is well 
known. The Aucilla is fair-sized 
and fairly swift; it heads in a 
Georgia area of easily eroded soil. 
Thus it deposits much more silt 
than does its tributary, the Wa- 
cissa. The latter is smaller and 
slower; it bubbles up through 
limestone, and so has little silt to 
carry. Therefore the Aucilla fills 
its valley more rapidly than does 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 12) 


or come whistle to a perfect trill 
or almost a musical tone. 


HEEL: At the very start it is 
fair to warn you that this will 
be a long lesson but a very im- 
portant one. A dog walking at 
Heel means that he is walking at 
the handlers heels, not ahead or 
behind but alongside the handler’s 
leg. This is a command that must 
be learned perfectly, and perfec- 
tion can only be obtained through 
training and patience. 

To start this lesson, place your 
dog in the Sit position and attach 
the choke collar and leash. Place 
yourself in the proper position 
with the dog’s head alongside 
your leg. Give the command 
Come-Heel and start walking 
away. The command Come will 
tell your dog that he is to come 
with you and the command Heel 
will soon let him know his proper 
position. 

If your dog does not immedi- 
ately join you in your walk, give 
the leash a sharp snap and again 
repeat the command Come-Heel. 
If the dog has a tendency to lag 
behind, snap him into position 
with the leash and command Heel. 
If he surges ahead, snap him back 
into position, again with the com- 
mand Heel. 

You might employ a hickory 
switch and on occasions when the 
dog lunges ahead or shows indi- 
cations of wanting to walk in 
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Training equipment necessary for basic retriever training consists of, from left, 
training dummies, check cord, choke collar, leash (lower right), blank pistol, and 
whistle. 


front of you, utilize the switch to 
swing in front of his nose. One or 
two raps across the nose and he 
will soon learn that to precede his 
master might result in a stinging 
sensation that is not at all pleas- 
ant. Lagging behind on the other 
hand could result in a snapping of 
the choke collar. It will not take 
too long for your dog to learn to 
walk quite properly at heel while 
on the leash. It’s when we remove 
the leash during these early train- 
ing sessions that the bugger has 
a tendency to want to show that 


COMMAND FETCH 
—Place the dog in 
sitting position, 
command him to 
STAY, and toss the 
dummy 10 or 15 
feet in front of the 
dog. As soon as 
the dummy hits the 
ground, command 
the dog to FETCH. 


he is an American citizen and 
therefore independent. 

When you reach the stage 
where your dog is heeling quite 
properly, it is time to try it with- 
out the leash. Place the collar and 
leash in your pocket and walk the 
dog at Heel past some distractions 
that might make him leave your 
side. If it doesn’t go well, and it 
probably won’t, return him im- 
mediately to the leash and collar, 
revert to basic Heel training, and 
practice, practice, practice. 

Once the goal of this session 
has been obtained, neither rain, 
snow, pussy cats or other dogs 
will make your retriever leave 
your side until commanded to do 
so. 


FETCH: I have used the word 
Fetch simply because most hunt- 
ers recognize it as a command to 
retrieve. Actually it is seldom 
used, especially among field trial 
retrievers. You may select any 
word you desire so long as you 
stick with it. Many handlers use 
the dog’s name, others say dead, 
back, or words they may have 
selected from the Chinese dic- 
tionary. 

Up to this point, training has 
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been restricted to the commands 
that will be of value in both hunt- 
ing and field trials. Without basic 
obedience, you cannot expect to 
have a finished retriever. 

So we now arrive at the phase 
of training that both you and your 
dog have been waiting for. Re- 
member, at this stage of the game, 
let’s keep it light, simple and fun 
and don’t forget that each lesson 
should include some obedience 
training. Always end each session 
on a happy note and quit when 
your dog is ready for more. 

Take your dog, whistle, collar 
and training dummy into the 
yard, and again, away from dis- 
tractions. Show the dummy to the 
dog, tease him with it, toss it 
around in the air, get him really 
excited about it. Then, tell him to 
Sit and Stay, being sure that you 
have a firm grip on the collar. 
Toss the dummy ten or fifteen 
feet in front of the dog. As soon 
as the dummy hits the ground re- 
lease the dog with a command of 
Fetch. 

Any eager pup will have 
pounced on the dummy before it 
stops rolling. The minute the dog 
has the dummy in his mouth, clap 
your hands, shout the command 
Come, and blow the recall whistle. 
Don’t give the dog an opportunity 
to play with the dummy, but im- 
press him that this is fun and that 
he should bring it to you so that 
you may throw it again. 

Should your dog show any in- 
dication of not returning immedi- 
ately, you might try running 
away from the dog, continuing to 
clap your hands, blow the whistle 
and shout Come. This kind of ac- 
tivity on your part may take a 
little leg work but it will surely 
bring the dog to your side. As 
soon as he is alongside, reach 
down and take the dummy, then 
go through the procedure again. 

Whatever you do, DON’T 
CHASE YOUR DOG, as he will 
think this is part of the game. You 
must impress him that the real 
purpose of the game is to return 
the dummy to you. @ 


(Continued next month) 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


like a round wedge. Cut dot in- 
lays so that, after their inlaying, 
the unfinished dots will extend 
about 1/16 to 1/8 of an inch above 
the wood being decorated. 

To prepare a firearm’s stock for 
the dot inlays, first mark out dot 
spacings with a pencil and flexible 
rule to get exact locations of each 
major inlay pattern and to assure 
accurate spacing of all comprising 
dots executed in bead chain 
fashion. 

When the pattern has been ac- 
curately located, go back over the 
penciled marks and indent them 
with a light tap from a perfectly 
centered, pointed punch. 

For small size dots, use a very 
sharp, slightly undersized, wood- 
cutting steel drill chucked in a 
hand-style pin vise. For large 
diameter dots, cut receiving holes 
with small, curved chisels. 

The difficulty of using a large 
hand or power drill is that such a 
tool will almost always crawl a 
wee bit and make a hole larger 
than the drill point. Circumvent 
this problem by using a pin vise 
and drill size slightly smaller than 
your tapered dots. Use sharp drill 
points, and fit drills with depth 
stop corks. 

When a number of holes have 
been prepared, place a_ single 
drop of DuPont cement in each, 
and spread uniformly by twisting 
a match stick several revolutions. 

Insert dots with tweezers, ta- 
pered end down and tap home 
with light blows from a plastic 
hammer. Because of their wedge 
shape, small diameter dot inlays 
need not be C-clamped for drying. 
As previously stated, all dots are 
left a bit high, for later sanding. 

After all inlays are cemented in 
their places, cut them down to 
stock level height with a Handee- 
Tool powering a small sanding 
band. Use light, repeated touches. 

Next go over the sanded sur- 
faces with a very fine file until in- 
lays and surrounding wood feel 
smooth to fingertip. Follow up 
with sandpaper of 180 grit fine- 





ness, used dry and with the grain 
of the wood. Next hand rub with 
fine grade steel wool to give the 
stock a rough satin finish. 

Fine abrasive rubbing com- 
pound should be generally ap- 
plied to the stock at this stage of 
the work, and vigorously hand 
rubbed to give a smooth, glossy 
sheen to the dressed inlays. Wipe 
stock surfaces with a rag slightly 
moistened with alcohol; then give 
the stock an application of PDQ or 
Tru-Oil stock finish and set aside 
for 48 hours. 

The steel wool operation is next 
repeated—but with great care, to 
avoid possible scratching of the 
inlays. Afterwards, more PDQ or 
Tru-Oil is applied and the stock 
again set aside for 48 hours. Re- 
peat the steel wool polishing and 
additional applications of PDQ or 
Tru-Oil until desired stock luster 
is obtained. 

Handguns take on more attrac- 
tive appearance when a pair of 
Herrett custom made checkered 
walnut grips, or Fitz plastic imi- 
tation staghorn grips, are substi- 
tuted for factory stocks. This is 
one of the easiest ways to dress 
up an otherwise plain handgun. 

The unbreakable Fitz grips are 
the most realistic imitation of 
natural staghorn that I have ever 
seen. I can recommend them 
highly for those who like staghorn 
pattern grips. They can be had 
to fit most popular models of 
handguns. 

Also, a ramp style front sight 
gives a smart, streamlined ap- 
pearance to a handgun. Some of 
the more recent model handguns, 
like the Ruger Blackhawk and 
the Smith & Wesson Magnum 
models, feature ramp style front 
sights as standard equipment, but 
most of the older handgun models 
lack this distinction. 

One of the easiest of all sight 
ramps to install on either rifle or 
handgun is the Williams “Shorty,” 
a shortened version of the popu- 
lar “Streamline” model. The 
“Shorty” is 134 inches in length. 
It can be sweated on or screwed 
on with just one screw. ® 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


light for kings you might pick a 
calm day and use a skiff—but the 
doggoned things generally strike 
best in a chop. 

Although most sports fishermen 
take kings by trolling, casting 
works fine if a fairly stationary 
school of fish is located. 

Kings do very little jumping 
when hooked although they 
frequently jump in taking a lure, 
coming down on the bait from be- 
hind. They also leap fantastic 
heights for some reason only 
kingfish know about—when no- 
where near a fishing lure. 

Usually associated with offshore 
waters of considerable depth they 
occasionally come right up to fish- 
ing piers and now and then ap- 
pear in the mouths of tidal rivers. 
I saw one jump a year ago ’way 
up in a mangrove pass but I 
didn’t report the event until I 
learned someone had caught some 
there. I figured no one would be- 
lieve me. 


Dart Casting 


Clint Dowling of my home- 
town, DeLand, has worked out a 
casting game that interests me. 

The thing may never catch on 
but I wish it would. 

Competitive casting doesn’t 
make much of a ripple in Florida 
any more. Skish has had its fling 
but you don’t see very many peo- 
ple throwing at targets now and 
Dowling’s gadget might be of 
more interest than routine ac- 


curacy events, especially for 
young folks. 
Clint built an easel and 


mounted a dart board on it. The 
board is marked off into various 
values for each ring like a rifle 
or pistol target. He put an ele- 
ment of chance into the game by 
marking special bonus areas as 
with the pinball games so popular 
in public places. 

For example, you might miss 
the center ring of the target by 
considerable distance but still get 
an award of 50 points by hitting a 
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Clint Dowling, DeLand, has rigged up a dart game played with fishing tackle. 
Partly luck, but mostly skill, Dowling figures it’s more interesting than regular 
casting competition. 


small ring near the target’s edge. 
Your score could be reduced by 
hitting a tree in an upper corner 
of the board. 

It’s simply a casting dart game. 
Instead of pitching the usual cast- 
ing weight you cast a regular 
pointed dart with plastic “feath- 
ers.’ The darts are the same as 
those thrown by hand in the dart 
games so popular in England. In 
fact, the darts Dowling has been 
casting were made there. 

Your dart sticks in the board 
and, after scoring, you simply pull 
it out, reel it in and cast again. It 
will work either with spinning or 
baitcasting tackle with the appro- 
priate dart weights. 

This could be an interesting 
stunt for youthful fishermen, 
might make a hit in youth camps 
and would do adults a lot of 
good. 

Most of us, no matter how long 
we've fished, are generally hu- 
miliated when confronted by an 
actual scoreable target. I missed 
the whole danged dart board 
three times straight. Fortunately, 
only Dowling was watching. 


Who are the best fishermen, 
the ones you’d accept as unques- 


tioned authorities and who know 
their game from bow to stern? 
Just what walk of life produces a 
fishing wizard? 

The answers are a little compli- 
cated but in my wanderings I’ve 
formed some opinions. 

The champ in any given com- 
munity may be a_ professional 
guide who likes to fish himself. 
These are rare birds and I know 
of no more than a dozen of them. 
Most guides are interested solely 
in getting fish for their customers. 
On their days off they may do 
some prospecting but personal 
skills with tackle don’t particu- 
larly interest them. Couple an in- 
terest in finding fish for others 
with a personal interest in catch- 
ing fish and you have a local com- 
bination that’s hard to equal. 

In this category I also include 
resort operators who may some- 
times take fishermen out for free 
as a promotional enterprise and 
are ardent fishermen themselves. 

Right now I’m talking about a 
particular kind of fishing in a 
given area. Guides seldom have 
time to bang around the rest of 
the world learning all kinds of 
fishing. For example, a top Flor- 
ida bass guide probably knows 
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very little about salmon fishing in 
Iceland. 

What about the retired fellow 
who has time for all the fishing he 
wants? Well, generally he does 
more talking than fishing. Unless 
he was a really rabid angler be- 
fore retirement he generally fishes 
too casually to be a top expert. 
Then too, his fishing usually turns 
to one small phase of the game 
and he doesn’t even have a gen- 
eral knowledge of his own com- 
munity. 

As real local experts I'll choose 
the fellows with steady jobs who 
have to fish only when they can 
get away—week-ends, evenings, 
brief vacations, holidays. 

These guys savor their fishing 
time so much that they make the 
very most of it. They’ll generally 
have up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on fishing conditions and the 
most practical equipment avail- 
able. A fellow with plenty of time 
will figure that if they don’t bite 
today he'll try it tomorrow. One 
of these working fishermen will 
figure if he doesn’t get ’em today 
he’ll have to wait for a week or 
more and he’s a hard lad to 
skunk. 

Now when it comes to general 
all-around fishing ability on 
everything from swordfish to 
perch I'll have to nominate the 
professional authority—fishing 
writer or tackle firm representa- 
tive. He usually wouldn’t stand a 
chance in competition with a local 
expert but he generally has the 
all-around knowledge that would 
enable him to “get by” anywhere. 

If a local expert told him that 
the fishing was best at old Piney 
Point, that the fish were taking 
Heddon-Bend Spook Orenos and 
that evening was the best time, 
the “general expert” could go on 
from there and probably give a 
fair account of himself. 

What about the wealthy man 
or woman who can fish where 
and when he or she wants to with 
money or time no object? 

Well, I know of several real 


hotshots in that category but such — 


a person is facing great obstacles 
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and it takes strong character to 


be tops under those circum- 
stances. 
In the first place unlimited 


funds make it possible for the 
angler to hire someone else to 
learn the fish’s habits, to know 
when they’re hitting and where 
to go. He tends to lean on guides 
and boat skippers and may quit 
worrying about those details al- 
together. Eventually he may even 
lose interest in all but the actual 
playing and landing of the fish 
and though he may break a dozen 
records he’d be lost if on his own. 
He’s not necessarily lazy—just 
practical—and completely practi- 
cal people do not make the best 
anglers. 

Generally the folks with a 
great deal of money sample so 
many kinds of fishing they don’t 
learn too much about any one 
kind. I’m afraid they usually don’t 
know the game as well as the 
professional authority in most 
cases and they count on hiring 
one of the local experts. But I 
know of a couple of exceptions 
who have specialized and have 
gone into special phases of angling 
so deeply that both the general 
authority and the local whizzes 
must stand back in awe. 

What about the _ professional 
biologists and fish management 
people? Aren’t they the _ best 
sports anglers of all? 

Well, potentially they are. They 
have the best background and the 
basic knowledge that should make 
them as nearly infallible as a 
fisherman can be but their work 
gives them a somewhat different 
relationship to the fish. 

For example, a fish manage- 
ment expert takes a seine and ex- 
amines the population of a lake. 
After he writes his report some of 
the mystery is gone from that lake 
and after he’s inspected a fish’s 
tonsils he’s not particularly in- 
trigued by the prospect of catch- 
ing him again the hard way. 

To him it’s like fishing for trout 
in a tank at a sportsman’s show. 

It is kind of nice not to be an 
expert anyway. © 


FLORIDA- NEW YORK 
SPEED RUN 


A 19-foot outboard runabout 
raced up New York’s East River 
Thursday, January 10, to become 
the first outboard to complete a 
timed run of 1,518 miles from 
Miami. 

Miamian Howard Weiler, 34, 
and Ed Joyce, 40, of Fort Lauder- 
dale left Miami January 4 in their 
V-hulled fiberglass boat, “Miss 
Sea-Horse,” powered by two 
Johnson V-75 horsepower out- 
board motors. Running only dur- 
ing daylight hours the trip was 
made in 44 hours and 27 min- 
utes, an average speed of over 34 
miles per hour. The craft had a 
top speed of 45 miles per hour. 

Their hours on the water each 
day were accredited by dock 
masters at Gulf marinas, official 


checkpoints along the _ route. 
They used Gulf marine pre-mix 
exclusively. 


The run was threatened re- 
peatedly by nature. At Coinjock, 
N. C., Weiler and Joyce resorted 
to hiring a tug to break ice up 
to 3 inches thick along a 30 mile 
stretch to Great Bridge, Va. 
Massed ice in Chesapeake Bay 
forced the pair to take the “out- 
side” (Atlantic) route all the way 
from Norfolk, Va., to New York, 
about 350 miles. The Intracoastal 
waterway had carried the racers 
to Norfolk. 

Seas whipped up by stiff north- 
east winds made the outboarders 
spend one full day in Chinco- 
teague, Va., where they had to 
crack ice again to reach a moor- 
ing spot. Later, off Ocean City, 
Md., a partially submerged log 
damaged the lower unit on one 
of the engines, causing a 3 hour 
wait for parts which took 10 min- 
utes to install. 

Weiler and Joyce planned the 
run during such an unseemly time 
of the year to coincide with the 
New York boat show. Weiler is 
president of Resin Fibers Corp., 
Miami, which produces a number 
of products used by marine manu- 
facturers. Joyce is general man- 
ager of Lauderdale Marina, Inc. 
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HOT WEATHER FISHING 
(Continued from page 17) 


Night operations should be con- 
fined to familiar areas unless a 
guide is handy. 

Casting at obstacles or shore- 
lines in darkness is extremely 
difficult but, fortunately, feeding 
fish have a way of moving out 
into the open under cover of 
darkness. 

Night casting for bass doesn’t 
exactly require specialized tackle 
but you have to consider some of 
its problems. For most fishermen 
I’d say the closed-face “spin-cast”’ 
reel is almost ideal. It doesn’t 
backlash so precision casting isn’t 
necessary. If used as a thumb 
model, the closed face reel doesn’t 
allow for delicate “feathering” of 
the cast but, at night, delicate 
feathering is something you sure 
as heck don’t need. 

The open spinning reel has been 
recommended for night fishing 
but, for me it’s poison. It isn’t in 
the actual casting that I have 
trouble; it’s in getting the line 
fouled up while fumbling around 
in the dark—and once you DO 
have a “snazzle” with spinning 
line you’re in trouble. 

I generally use a plain baitcast- 
ing reel at night and I set up a 
little extra “backlash control” by 
tightening the spool so it won’t 
overrun too badly if what I think 
is a shadow turns out to be a 
cypress stump. I use fairly heavy 
lures and like to fish on top but 
bass will take deep runners. at 
night too. 

The all-black lure is a favorite 
for Florida night fishing. The 
Arbogast Jitterbug in solid black 
is used more than anything else 
among my fishing friends. Re- 
trieved slowly on the surface it 
gurgles seductively. A big bass 
can scare you silly when he blasts 
one. : 

The theory in all-black lures is 
that they show up plainly against 
the somewhat lighter sky. I am 
not quite convinced that fish need 
extra visibility for striking pur- 
poses at night but I use the black 
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Nobody wins in this showdown, but these 
bass are big enough to satisfy both Jack 
Gowdy, left, and Wimpy Steerman. 


plugs because everyone else does. 
When I was a kid there was a fad 
for white lures for night fishing. 


There are some luminous lures 
used at night. Admittedly they 
are more visible but I am inclined 
to feel that any added appeal of 
the luminous bait is due to the 
quality of its appearance rather 
than that fish are simply able to 
see them better. A guide of my 
acquaintance is using brilliant 
luminous orange plugs in daytime 
and catching fish on them. This is 
something of a revival of that 
color. There was a time a few 
years back when it was consid- 
ered revolutionary. 


A black worm fished on a deep 
mud bottom certainly isn’t the 
flashiest thing going but it will 
catch fish. 


I don’t show much light when 
bass fishing but some night fisher- 
men make no effort to hide theirs. 
One extreme is a fellow I know 
who turns off his automobile 
lights a quarter of a mile from the 
lake where he fishes. Perhaps a 
happy medium is to use a flash- 
light sparingly when changing or 
adjusting lures and to do most of 
your fishing in darkness. A con- 
tinual light is a nuisance anyway 





because it ruins your night vision 
and you can’t tell what is going 
on in the water ten feet away. 


Admittedly, some fish are at- 
tracted by light—or seem to be. 


Many bridge fishermen, usually 
on salt water, find that small bait 
fish are attracted to a lowered 
lantern and they, in turn, attract 
gamefish. There’s plenty of light 
around the crappie barges in the 
Midwest. Florida fishing piers 
have plenty of light. 


However, I believe that a light 
being swished around from a boat 
in bass territory may be a fish- 
searer. I also think boat noise may 
cause more difficulty at night. My 
theory is that the fish are used to 
hearing boat-banging in the day- 
time but will notice it more after 
the day shift goes off. 

There’s no doubt that some re- 
sort lakes produce lots of fish 
after dark although the daytime 
hours are no good. 


The avid night fisherman is a 
special breed. I don’t go very 
often. 


Early morning and late evening 
fishing poses one problem not 
frequently encountered at other 
times. It’s the dead calm. 

Even when using a_ small, 
gently-moving lure I prefer just a 
little surface riffle to help scram- 
ble the victim’s vision. A floating 
plug attached to 18-pound test 
casting nylon with a snap swivel 
and lying on a glassy surface is 
likely to resemble a space ship 
being towed by a dragline. Under 
such conditions monofilament line 
or light fly-fishing leaders are de- 
sirable. 

If fish are eager enough to take 
rapidly moving lures the surface 
calm is broken up so they don’t 
know what they’re grabbing but 
often that won’t work in hot 
weather. 

I want to stress one phenome- 
non which seems especially asso- 
ciated with late evening fishing. 
That’s the quick en and off feed- 
ing period. 

We're all acquainted with the 
short feeding period that seems to 
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last for only a few minutes—well, 
I think it’s more prevalent at late 
evening than any other time. 


I got a bad start in my Florida 
bass fishing. The second time I 
tried for Florida bass I hit a hot 
day and fished from dawn to dusk 
with one single undersized fish as 
my total take. I knew things 
should improve with eventide but 
I was too fagged to have much 
confidence. 


I had been using both plugs 
and bugs during the day but at 
evening I stuck with bugs. Drift- 
ing along a shoreline by some old 
logs I suddenly started catching 
bass that went from two to five 
pounds. I was playing a bass al- 
most constantly for fifteen min- 
utes but after that I couldn’t get a 
strike. By then, about all I could 
see was a little water reflection 
and the outline of cypress trees 
against the sky. It was one of 
those hit-and-run periods. 


Bluegills and the rest of the 
bream family are just as likely as 
bass to stage brief feeding frenzies 
in late evening. Often I have seen 
a placid, flat calm suddenly 
broken by small circles of feeding 
fish just at sundown and have 
heard bluegill “plops’” all along 
the shore. 


It might last for only a few min- 
utes. 


In my experience though, blue- 
gills are less affected by ex- 
tremely warm weather than are 
bass. Often they save the day 
when bass seem to have quit. 


I know a fellow who has been 
fishing Florida fresh water for 20 
years. Business kept him tied up 
for a couple of years—1960 and 
1961. Then, in the warmest part 
of the summer of 1962 he had a 
lot of free time and spent it bass 
fishing. 


“Nineteen-sixty-two was. the 
best bass fishing I ever had,” he 
says. “And all of it was in the hot 
summer months.” 


Might as well turn down the 
air-conditioner and go try it. © 
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FLORIDA’S LOST VOLCANO 
(Continued from page 25) 


the Wacissa. The effect of this is 
to dam the tributary stream some- 
what, causing the latter to over- 
flow its channel and broaden out. 
This process, the partial damming 
of tributary streams by the mas- 
ter stream, is likewise well known 
in northern Florida; carried to an 
extreme, it has produced the 
curious “dead lakes” along the 
Apalachicola and the Choctawhat- 
chee. The Wacissa River has the 
appearance of a dead lake in the 
making. When the Wacissa waters 
were slowly backed up by the fill- 
ing of the Aucilla valley, they 
overflowed into an area of porous 
limestone and sinkholes, produc- 
ing the big, boggy swamp on the 
lower Wacissa. Originally the 
swamp was much larger; it has 
been greatly reduced by modern 
drainage. 


Through the years this swamp, 
like any other, at times went 
practically dry, especially during 
prolonged droughts. Water plants 
died, to be replaced by grasses, 
weeds, and mosses. As the rains 
came again, the swamp flooded; 
grasses and mosses died, to be re- 
placed by returning water plants. 
Over centuries this alternating 
process accumulated a_ vast 
amount of peat and rotting plant 
debris, held in basins and pockets 
of the limestone. We do not know 
whether the swamps of the Talla- 
hassee area were unusually dry in 
the early 1800’s; the nearest 
swamp for which we have data is 
Payne’s Prairie, a big, marshy 
tract near Gainesville. Although 
in later years the Prairie was a 
lake with a steamboat on it, be- 
tween 1750 and 1850 it was a 
grassy meadow on which the 
Seminoles grazed their cattle. I 
suspect that, in the early 1800's 
the Wacissa Swamp, like the 
Prairie farther south, had gone 
quite dry. 

A fire, started most likely by 
lightning, spread to the dried peat 
of the Wacissa, and it burned 
slowly, giving off great clouds of 


smoke. (Residents of southern 
Florida will recall how peat fires 
burned for months, eating down 
to bedrock or to water table, 
when the Everglades were first 
drained and dried.) The fires 
smouldered away, occasionally 
erupting into fiercer blaze when 
fanned by winds or when reach- 
ing deposits of drier material. 
Once in a while, when conditions 
were right, the blaze would creep 
out into neighboring woodlands, 
consuming trees and ground de- 
bris. Thus the appearance of the 
smoke was constantly changing. 


Toward the 1880’s, the under- 
ground fires had probably left 
empty, burned-out pockets and 
channels where peat and water 
had once been. The earthquake of 
1886 was sufficient to cause the 
weakened, honeycombed _lime- 
stone to collapse. (Even without 
fires, present-day limestone areas 
sometimes collapse to form new 
sinkholes, during periods of pro- 
longed drought.) As weather con- 
ditions became more normal, the 
burned-out basin filled with water 
again; the signs of fire were hid- 
den by muck, water, and a new 
growth of plants. 


The volcanic material, brought 
up from a great depth by oil 
drills, was ages old, and had noth- 
ing to do with the smoke of the 
1800’s. The boulders that dot the 
Wacissa landscape were obviously 
broken and eroded ages ago; 
even the hard flint has developed 
a weathered surface. Although 
the presence of these rocks is not 
easily explained, almost surely 
they have nothing to do with the 
Wacissa Smoke. And almost any 
water, filtering up through buried 
peat swamps, is apt to be highly 
sulfurous. 


Of course, you are welcome to 
hold a contrary opinion about 
Florida’s “lost voleano.” No inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon can 
really be proven today. Unless the 
earth shifts again, the Wacissa 
Swamp will forever guard its 
mystery from human eyes. @ 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


sea, eyes comparable in power to 
those with which scientists are 
probing outer space,” Secretary 
Udall said. “We need to apply our 
technological abilities to more in- 
tensive probing of inner space, 
the world ocean.” 


Clean Water Booklet 


“The Struggle for Clean Water” 
a publication for teachers on the 
threat of water pollution, is being 
offered without charge to health 
education, social science, home 
economics, and science teachers, 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. The publication is being 
made available now in time for 
the summer teachers’ workshops 
that will be held to acquaint 
teachers with the latest teaching 
materials. 

Limited quantities of the publi- 
cation are available on request 
from the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 
25- DC: 


Vacation Safety 


Motorists in 1962 raced down 
the nation’s highways on their 
way to a new—and tragic—death 
record which for the first time ex- 
ceeded 40,000 fatalities, according 
to a report released by The Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies. 

The number of people injured 
in traffic accidents also took a 
sharp turn upward. 

The authoritative report, first 
issued in 1931, is prepared an- 
nually by The Travelers and is 
based on information provided by 
state motor vehicle departments. 
More than 3,300,000 copies are 
distributed every year. 

U.S. highway deaths in 1962 
totaled 40,500, a seven per cent in- 
crease over 1961. Not since 1941, 
when 39,969 persons lost their 
lives, has the traffic fatality record 
been so high. 

The report also reveals a nine 
per cent jump in the number of 
injured in 1962 compared with 
1961. In all, 3,345,000 men, women 
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and children were hurt in auto 
accidents last year. 

“As it stands, last year’s record 
is truly tragic,’ a Travelers 
spokesman commented, “But 
what makes it even more dis- 
heartening is that it comes on the 
heels of what we had hoped was a 
downward trend beginning in 
1961.” 

Excessive speed again led the 
way as the primary cause of acci- 
dents. Nearly 13,000 people were 
killed and more than 1,145,000 
were injured as a direct result of 
speeding violations. Other major 
causes of accidents included driv- 
ing on the wrong side of the road 
and reckless driving. 


Forestry Group Liaison 


Ernest F. Swift of Rice Lake, 
Wis., one of the nation’s foremost 
resource administrators, has been 
appointed by National Wildlife 
Federation Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball to provide 
liaison between the Federation 
and the nation’s forestry associa- 
tions, according to a Federation 
announcement. 

Mr. Swift, who rose from con- 
servation warden to department 
director within the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department (1926- 
1954) and also served the nation’s 
conservationists as assistant direc- 
tor of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (1954-1955) and executive 
director of the National Wildlife 





“Hold it mister! That’s my fishing bobber!” 


Federation (1955-1960), has been 
Federation conservation adviser 
since 1960. 


“He is uniquely qualified to 
provide close coordination be- 
tween the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and such groups as the 
American Forestry Association, 
the Society of American Forest- 
ers, American Forest Products 
Industries, the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation,” Kimball said. Swift has 
worked as a wood products dealer 
and as a forest ranger, has served 
as chairman of the forest-wildlife 
management committee of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, of 
which he is an honorary member, 
and served for many years on the 
American Forestry Association’s 
awards committee. 


Last November Mr. Swift was 
the recipient of an annual award 
by the American Forest Products 
Industries ‘for distinguished serv- 
ice to forestry and the forest 
industries.” Other awards he has 
received include the first Haskell 
Noyes Conservation Warden 
Award, the Nash Conservation 
Award, and the Wildlife Society’s 
Aldo Leopold Medal. 


Pesticide Problems Continue 


It looks as though the pesticides- 
versus-wildlife situation may get 
worse before it gets better. Al- 
though evidence continues to ac- 
cumulate proving that chemical 
poisons are killing or rendering 
unfit for human consumption 
important numbers of wild fish, 
birds, and mammals, some indi- 
viduals and industries apparently 
are doing their best to discourage 
the adoption of needed controls. 


Federal biologists recently 
pointed to traces of the pesticides 
aldrin and dieldrin as the killers 
of as many as 2000 wild ducks 
annually at three small industrial 
lakes near Denver, adding that 
many thousands of ducks carried 
sub-lethal doses of the poisons 
to their nesting grounds, where 
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their reproduction may be im- 
paired. 


‘Word from California indicates 
that pheasants in agricultural 
area there carry large amounts 
of DDT and smaller amounts of 
dieldrin, and that chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons readily pass from the 
pheasant hen to the egg. State 
workers there are attempting to 
determine what proportion of an- 
nual pheasant losses can be attrib- 
uted to insecticides. 


Meanwhile, the National Film 
Board of Canada has withdrawn 
from distribution its outstanding 
color motion picture, ‘Deadly 
Dilemma,” which presented an 
effective case for the use of bio- 
logical controls in combination 
with a minimum of chemical 
control, and Federal wildlife biol- 
ogists who have specialized in 
pesticides research have been 
“dis-invited” to give a number of 
talks, indicating that a concerted 
effort is afoot to silence the anti- 
chemical people. Other pesticide 
news: 


In a paper reprinted from 
the Michigan Audubon Society’s 
Jack-Pine Warbler discouragingly 
titled “The Seventh Spring Die- 
off of Robins at East Lansing, 
Michigan,” George J. Wallace re- 
ports that the spring loss of robins 
following the spraying of the elms 
on the Michigan State University 
campus has been virtually com- 
plete in a 185-acre study area 


every year since 1958. Comments 
Wallace: 


“The finding of so many dead 
and dying birds obviously result- 
ing from exposure to chemical 
poisons, locally and throughout 
the United States, raises some 
pertinent ethical and legal ques- 
tions. Does it not make a mockery 
of our bird protection laws? It is 
against the law for a boy to shoot 
a robin with an air gun, but any 
city, county, state or Federal 
agency can order a program that 
will destroy thousands...” 


Federation Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball told the Fed- 
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eral workers that the National 
Wildlife Federation is endeavor- 
ing to obtain “hard evidence” of 
fish and wildlife damage by pesti- 
cides. 


“We have asked all of the state 
game and fish agency directors 
for cooperation along these lines,” 
said Kimball, noting that quite a 
number of the state agency direc- 
tors expressed enthusiasm and 
great personal interest in the 1963 
Wildlife Week theme, “Chemical 
Pesticides Are Poison—Handle 
With Care.” 


The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on “Ecological Effects of 
Chemical Control” of the Inter- 
national Union for the Conserva- 
tion of Nature said in Rome last 
month that: “When considered 
on its long term effectiveness, 
pesticides may increase the prob- 
lems rather than reduce them. 
With this in mind, careful con- 
sideration should be given to 
other solutions of the problem 
such as other cultural methods. 
Biological control sensu lato, 
which though not so spectacular 
and not so effective immediately, 
may eventually be a more eco- 
nomic way of improving the pro- 
duction of food.” 


The most recent draft of Report 
III, Research Needs, of the Pest 
Control and Wildlife Relation- 
ships series being assembled by 
the Committee on Pest Control 
and Wildlife Relationships of the 
National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council is an 
outstanding compilation of perti- 
nent information and strikes a 
welcome note of objectivity and 
responsibility. 


A booklet entitled “Insect Con- 
trol and Its Implications, With 
Special Reference to Gypsy Moth 
and Mosquito Control,” published 
by the Farmington River Water- 
shed Association, Avon, Conn., 
and the Conservation and Re- 
search Foundation, provides an 
example of how a community can 
arrive at a truly public decision 
regarding whether or not to 
spray. @ 





STAMP OUT 
FOREST FIRES 
BEFORE 
THEY START! 


It takes only one spark to 
destroy a Southern forest! 
If you must burn...be 
careful. Clear a wide fire- 
break. Wait until wind is 
jow and humidity is high. 
Have plenty of help and 
equipment on hand...so 
the fire can’t get out of 
hand! And stay until the 
last spark is out. 


REMEMBER: 
EVERY TIME 
A FOREST 
FIRE STRIKES, 
‘Sa YOU GET 


g — 
NAS; BURNED! 








A hawk soaring high in the air 
has such unusual sight that it 
can detect a mouse moving 
through the grass. 

k * K 


The beak of an unhatched bird 
is covered with a horny excres- 
cence which allows it to chip the 
hard surface of the shell. This 
falls off shortly after the young 
bird emerges. 

*K * * 

Fish are largely carnivorous. 
Most of them have sharp-pointed 
teeth in the mouth with which to 
seize their prey and hold it while 
it is being swallowed whole. 
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POLICE THEMSELVES 
(Continued from page 5) 
and hunting accidents make bet- 
ter horror headlines. However, 
these comparisons are lost to the 
nonhunting public; and at the 
same time they read of robberies 
at gun point, of murder and of 
the ease with which gangsters ob- 

tain firearms. 

Within my own _ experience 
there is no question that there is 
a greater percentage of men and 
boys in the woods today who are 
ignorant of gun-safety than 50 
years ago. The gun has long since 
lost its daily utility and historical 
significance as household equip- 
ment. Today when a man walks 
out of his house he does not reach 
up over the door and take down a 
loaded 30-30; and boys are no 
longer sent out with guns to sup- 
ply the table with fresh meat. 

Preaching gun safety in the 
backwoods was equal to memoriz- 
ing the commandments against 
sin. Boys learned early by resting 
an old “Betsy” over a stump or 
fence rail. And some got their 
hides tanned when careless or 
when they missed a shot. Ammu- 
nition cost money, and money did 
not come easy. 

Such training has long been for- 
gotten. Today’s boys do not learn 
proper gun safety, because their 
fathers are not schooled in it even 
though they may have been in 
the army. But Dad—he would 
never admit it—envisions himself 
as a counterpart of some bold 
mountain man. 

So each fall we turn loose mil- 
lions of men and boys who have 
little knowledge of the lethal 
weapon they carry and who are 
mentally unalert to the death and 
heartache they can inflict by their 
ignorance. Many are in poor 
physical condition, which leads to 
carelessness. They do not know 
the safety rules of unloading a 
gun, or how to crawl through a 
fence or down timber with it. 
They use their gun to club game, 
leave the safety off when walking 
in the field or woods, get the trig- 
ger caught in brush, and leave 
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their loaded guns around camp. 
They are responsible for the 
worst type of publicity that can 
be imagined, and their misuse of 
firearms is the best argument for 
those who want gun restrictions, 
even though their activities have 
nothing to do with bank holdups 
and homicide. 

Much as I dislike more laws, 
the only way to overcome the ac- 
cident onus will be by mandatory 
gun safety training before a hunt- 
ing license is issued. The stand- 
ards should be tough; eyesight, 
mental attitudes, and physical fit- 
ness should be tested. Hunting 
eventually must be restricted only 
to those who have passed a rigid 
test and are physically and emo- 
tionally competent to go afield. 
This in itself would improve hunt- 
ing ethics and the pleasure of 
those who are qualified. 

The state conservation depart- 
ments have been urging legisla- 
tion toward this end. Most of it is 
too mild, and legislators have been 
lackadaisical in passing laws. 

Laws pertaining to gun safety, 
the age of licensees, and intoxica- 
tion while hunting vary greatly 
from state to state. Some states 
still allow loaded guns to be car- 
ried in automobiles, others strictly 
prohibit loaded guns, whether a 
shell is in the chamber or the 
magazine. From a safety stand- 
point, no loaded gun should ever 
be carried in a vehicle by hunters. 

Practically all conservation de- 
partments have greatly improved 
their gun safety programs, realiz- 
ing that severe laws may even- 
tually circumscribe the sport of 
hunting, skeet and trap shooting, 
and rifle teams. 

The time has arrived when 
hardboiled standards of training 
for would-be Daniel Boones must 
take precedent over the number 
of licenses sold or a wished-for 
game harvest. Human life will 
have to come before money and 
biology. 

In many states, boys are con- 
sidered sufficiently grown up at 
the age of 16 to be on their own 
with a gun. Instead of placing the 


whole responsibility on the con- 
servation warden to ferret out 
violations of such regulations, a 
greater responsibility should be 
required of parents. If regulations 
of such nature are violated, both 
the parent and boy should lose 
their licenses as part of the pen- 
alty. This might not fit in all cases, 
but it would in many. 

Sportsmen could also let judges 
know that they want gun and 
game law violations prosecuted, 
and the defendents should be 
made to realize they have been in 
court. Judges reflect public atti- 
tude. Where the public takes an 
interest in seeing that game law 
violators are not molly-coddled by 
the courts, general lawlessness is 
much reduced. Good citizenship 
requires the risk of being unpopu- 
lar at times. 

The father-image has a power- 
ful influence on youth; like 
father, like son. When gun safety 
programs are instituted for young 
hunters and new licensees, the 
father should be required to at- 
tend and take a refresher course 
in gun handling and conservation 
laws in general. If the father neg- 
lects to attend, then the boy 
would get no license whether or 
not he passed the tests. 

Fussing and fretting is not go- 
ing to correct this situation. 
Every year restrictive gun laws 
will be introduced, and when 
finally passed may not be to the 
liking of many. 

Sportsmen should start policing 
themselves and not be classified 
with gangsters. Although the 
sportsmen and gun enthusiasts 
sometimes disagree among them- 
selves, this is one issue they had 
better take seriously. Regardless 
of all the noise that may ensue, 
no person should go afield with 
firearms unless he is a master 
craftsman of the out-of-doors, 
knows gun safety rules, and is 
mentally and physically alert. 
This goes back to the old law of 
the survival of the fittest. Hunting 
may not survive as we have in- 
dulged in it in the past if strong 
measures are not taken. @ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 


Catch Witnessed By 


At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


County 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1’ pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 














FAMILY FUN—Hillsborough River State Park, on U.S. Highway 301, between Zephyrhills and Tampa, offers many fine outdoor recreation 
facilities, including swimming, fishing, boating, tent and trailer camping, picnic grounds, nature trail and refreshment lodge. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


The Florida Magavine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 





or only $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 





Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name... 


Street No. 


State 





City 


Signed 














